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THE PLAY PARTY IN IDAHO! 


LEONA NESSLY BALL. 


The play party is a survival of our grandfathers’ days, which toaay is 
found only in those isolated districts that are more or less separated, 
very often by reason of their physical geography, from their more 
thickly settled neighbors. Like the Celts in early England, the play 
party has been pushed back, foot by foot, across the entire country, until 
today it has taken its final stand in certain mountain fastnesses where 
its enemy, sophistication, cannot further pursue it. The play party came 
to America from England with the middle classes, and slowly marched 
with our pioneers to all the far corners of our country. Herbert Quick, in 
his book Vandemarck’s Folly, tells of it in Iowa two generations ago; 
Dr. George Morey Miller in his book called The Dramatic Element in the 
Popular Ballad, tells of its presence in the state of Washington some 
twenty-nine years ago; Leah Jackson Wolford in her book The Play 
Party in Indiana describes the play party most fully as she and her 
parents have known it in that state, and the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore has published numerous studies relating to various characteristics 
pertaining to this form of amusement as it has appeared in different 
communities. 

Today in Northern Idaho those conditions exist which are most con- 
ducive to the survival of the play party, and here it is now a flourishing 


1 I wish gratefully to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to my instructor, 
Dr. George Morey Miller of the University of Idaho, whose enthusiasm for 
folklore first interested me in the subject, and whose assistance and en- 
couragement is responsible for my collection of play-party songs. I wish 
also to record my gratitude to the following, who have added greatly to my 
knowledge of play-parties: Mrs. Robert Cay, Mrs. Frank O’Brien, Mrs. 
J. P. Wedin, Mrs. J. A. Tertelling, Mrs. Robert McGill, Mrs. Maud Hunter, 
Mrs. Ira Dooley, Mrs. Hector Shoop and Mrs. Henry Gauss. I am also 
grateful to the members of the numerous rural districts who have made 
me welcome at these play-parties and who have assisted me in securing 
copies of the verses. 
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fashion in rural districts. The country is largely mountainous, and travel 
is cut to a minimum by the deep canyons, the dangerous grades, and the 
mountain streams. During the long summer evenings when the roads are 
good, the country people may drive to town to attend the movies, or 
ride to a neighbor’s home to sit on the porch and visit for an hour or two; 
but there will be no social gatherings of any kind in these months which 
will include more than a very small portion of the entire group. Here 
and there in the district a family will drive into town on Sunday mornings 
to attend church services, but this is the exception and not the rule. In 
the part of Idaho that I know best, there are no Ladies’ Aids, no Young 
People’s Societies, no Women’s Clubs, nor Men’s Smokers. Isolation is 
the rule in these mountain communities. 

The fall months bring with them, however, one form of social gathering 
which is distinctly popular with the entire group in the isolated districts. 
This is the Public Sale. Each year a farmer here or there will have 
reached that time of life and that state of affluence when he can sell his 
belongings and go to California; others who have attained neither age 
nor affluence will be selling out to go to Canada and start life anew, 
and still others will be selling out in order to live nearer relatives, or to try 
truck farming, or to move to town. Each of these people in turn will have 
a sale, and serve a free lunch at noon; and to each of these sales the 
neighbors will come, generally with all the family, and spend the entire 
day. The farmer’s goods will be sold of course, (the valuable things going 
for mere songs and the worthless articles bringing the average up hand- 
somely, as is always the case), but this buying and selling will, after all, 
be but a minor aspect of the affair. The really important phase will be the 
social contact which this gathering provides. 

The movies and visits of summer, then, and the public sales of the 
fall afford the opportunities for sociability that gregarious man requires, 
but what entertainment will be provided for the winter months? Always 
with the rains and the snows of winter comes the play party, the most 
important social function of the year. To one who has lived all of his past 
years in the city, the play party affords a great awakening. It was about 
nine years ago that I attended the first play party I had ever seen, and 
caught my first glimpse of the social environment of pioneer days. Here 
I learned for the first time all the words of many songs, fragments of 
which I had heard from my parents for years, and here it was that I first 
saw these songs in their natural habitat. Here it was that I first heard 
Skip to my Lou through all its eighteen verses; here it was that I learned 
that Old John Brown Had a Little Indian belonged to a dance step, and 
not to the knee-trotting game with which it was connected in my early 
childhood ; and here it was that I heard We’ve Got a Pig in the Parlor 
fade gently out into Swing your Left Hand Lady Round and We'll All 
Promenade. Since that time I have attended many of these parties, but 
they have never grown an old story. Often after I have thought I knew 
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every one of the repertoire numbers, the crowd will form a ring, seem- 
ingly without a word of agreement, and spontaneously swing into a 
play party song which I have never heard them sing before. 

I have never heard the play party referred to as such by any of those 
who participate in it. If the play party is given in a private home, which 
is very rare indeed, then it is merely called a party. It it is given in the 
school house it follows a school program and the entire festivities of the 
evening are grouped together under the cognomen ‘“‘school entertain- 
ment”’. 

The first play party of the year will come on that Friday evening 
which is nearest to Hallowe’en. The teacher will start the machinery by 
assigning ‘‘pieces’’ for each of the pupils to speak, and as the children 
practise their verses the word floats over the countryside that on the 
appointed evening the Mountain Prospect School will give an entertain- 
ment. The country schools that I know average about twelve pupils each, 
and these youngsters are the ‘moccasin telegraph’”’ by which the coming 
play party is announced. That is, it is announced merely by connotation. 
The pieces will be rehearsed to any who will listen; the one act play which 
will follow the pieces will be grandly enlarged upon to any one who cares 
to hear. The play will be liberally sprinkled with the well known neighbor- 
hood jests, and these selections of humor will become familiar to everyone, 
far and near, long before the program is given. But the play party itself 
seems never to come out into open conversation. Of the ballads Professor 
G. L. Kittredge has said: ‘‘As civilization advanced, they were banished 
from polite society, but they lived on among the humble, among the 
shepherds and ploughboys and ‘the spinsters and knitters in the sun,’ 
until even these became too sophisticated to care for them, and they 
were heard no more.”’ The play party has now, too, been driven from 
polite society, and it lives on only in those mountain nooks where 
sophistication has not intruded. 

Perhaps it is the impending arrival of this enemy that keeps the play 
party in such retirement as it maintains. Perhaps it is merely shy in 
daylight. Whatever the reason, it remains closely hidden and secure 
until the proper setting for it has been prepared. Then the play party 
comes into its own. For three or four hours it will emerge from its 
seclusion, and pretend the world is young again, and that folk have 
gathered to do it honor. It will be alive and boisterous; it will revel in 
shouting and singing and stamping, and it will reach a peak of mad 
merriment and then suddenly come to an end. The next day it will be 
again completely disguised under the all-inclusive name ‘‘school entertain- 
ment”’. 

With the announcement that such an entertainment will be given, 
as I have said, all the wheels in the social machinery of the district will 
start into motion. Young and old will turn at once to thoughts of raiment, 
and the former will unite in demanding new outfits for the season’s 


1* 
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opening affair. The latter will content themselves with airing and 
pressing their best apparel, and they will go about familiar tasks humming 
or whistling certain well known play party airs. The young lady of the 
family will hunt out her freckle cream and spend hours in beautifying 
her hands, while the young man will pump and carry and heat the tubs 
of water for the baths without one word of complaint. The children will 
stumble blindly about, mumbling studiously at their pieces, endeavoring 
by this means to escape the greatest possible number of chores. The phone 
will be ringing more or less continuously, and each mother in the district 
will stand for hours with receiver to ear, attempting to solve the problem 
of what refreshments she will take to the party. An ingenious mother in 
this district will train her smallest child to hold the receiver for her while 
she sits beneath the phone calmly paring potatoes, yet never missing a 
word of the discussion — even rising at times to interpolate a suggestion 
here and there where it will do the most good — as many an honest 
family can testify. There is never any conception of privacy about the 
rural lines. As many as twenty women may be engaged in a discussion at 
one time, each offering beneficial advice, and with these facilities the 
arrangements are soon made. Certain families will provide the sandwiches 
for all, as many as six kinds being decided upon; others will bring cakes 
for the crowd — light cakes and dark cakes, loaf cakes and layer cakes; 
others will bring the salads, which will consist, if the roads to town are 
in bad condition, of any relish from sweet pickles to chow-chow; and 
still others will provide the coffee, sugar, and cream. The cook wagon 
outfit nearest the school will be asked to supply all the dishes and the 
mammoth coffee-pots and dish-pans. Mother will thrust a folded dish- 
towel into her coat pocket and will probably have to sacrifice it for a 
dishrag which no one else thought to bring. 

At last the evening arrives and everyone far and near goes to the 
brilliantly lighted country school house. There are absolutely no restric- 
tions as to eligibility. Anyone in the Mountain Prospect district may 
attend, or anyone from any other district, or anyone from no district 
at all. Young people from town will drive out, city high school students 
will attend, and perhaps strangers who have come from a distance, and 
everyone will be made welcome. The wealthiest family in the district will 
rub elbows with the poorest, and the latter will have just as good a time 
as the former. The school house will be too crowded, of course; it always 
is. But games are possible despite the crowding, and no one seems to 
mind in the least. Even the children who have to pay for the crowding by 
having to sit quietly in the piled-up seats against a far wall after the play 
party begins, will take it good-naturedly, and watch the crowd content- 
edly until they fall asleep. 

At the commencement of the party however, the seats are found 
standing correctly in their orderly rows, and only the initiate will realize 
that they are not permanent fixtures. There is nothing whatever in this 
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very proper school house to remind one of a dance hall. It is far more like 
a theater, for, across the upper end, cutting off a space perhaps six feet 
deep by eighteen feet wide, will be strung a gayly colored calico curtain. 
From behind the curtain will come worried exclamations, giggles, 
chords from a concealed organ, all interspersed with constant admoni- 
tions to ‘‘Shhhhh!” from the sorely beset teacher. In the upper corner 
of the room will be several long tables heavily laden with market baskets 
of all shapes and sizes, all alike heaped high and rounded over with 
spotless cloths, mingled with two-quart fruit jars full of all kinds of salads, 
sweating cream cans, and leaning tower effects worked out in plates. 
The atmosphere will be weighted down with suppressed excitement and 
an odor of ground coffee. 

As for the program itself, it will be the usual school exercise of ‘‘speakin’ 
pieces’, and these will vary from the four line selection lisped blushingly 
by the smallest of first graders, to the “‘Address of Logan”, declaimed 
loudly and feelingly by the high collared young gentleman in the eighth 
grade. The sympathies of most of the audience are with the former, 
whereas my own are always with the latter; he has so many things to 
contend with. His boots are absolutely sure to squeak horribly with every 
appalling step he has to take; his collar will either threaten to choke him 
to death or will give up the endeavor with a loud pop and a flying button, 
and who shall say which is worse? His friends will always torment him 
with taunting “Hey, Bills,” and his younger brothers and sisters will 
inevitably call out something which will disgrace him for years to come. 
And finally, it is always on this trying occasion that his voice will do its 
first terrifying breaking. It may have been a perfectly trustworthy organ 
for fifteen years, and come to be regarded with the utmost confidence, 
but inevitably it wrecks its possessor on some occasion like the play 
party. It could have broken at a hundred other times just as well, and 
caused him no distress whatever, but with fiendish ingenuity it must 
happen in the middle of Logan. As a result the unfortunate possessor 
of the break will have one or two fights outside in the autumn darkness 
before the evening is over, and perhaps half a dozen more within the 
next two weeks of school, before he regains any portion of his lost 
prestige. Yes, my sympathies are decidedly with the eighth grader. 

There will be single recitations, and there will be dialogues; there will 
be solos, and quartettes, and chorouses, before the curtain is haltingly 
drawn together amid the applause of the audience. Then it will almost 
immediately be swished open again on the play. The plays of the cities 
always face two possibilities: they may be successes or they may be 
failures. This is never true in our rural communities, for here the play 
is always an amazing success. The act as it left the author’s hands bears 
no relation whatever to the act given in this country school house. The 
teacher, always a Normal graduate, or a university junior-to-be next 
fall, will supply the one-act play which her pupils will act in such a way 
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that the author himself would never recognize it. This is because in 
rehearsing there will be added here and there the many jests on the best 
known members of the community, and so little by little the drama is 
created by the school, until in the end the play emerges, not as an in- 
dividual composition, but as a communal development. The twenty-five 
dollars paid for the privilege of giving the play would seem entirely wasted. 
Nearly always the act will be a society play which the teacher saw given 
in her university. To be just right it should have a London setting, but one 
from New York or Boston will do in case of necessity. This is because the 
incongruity at once sets the audience off into gales of laughter, and 
within the first ten minutes the spell is completely woven. There 
must be a lord, or a world famed genius, as one of the leads in the pro- 
duction and a beautiful heiress is always an essential. This is a trying 
part, for many of the dramas have a heroine who smokes and even 
cubebs are a trial to the novice. The organ and a few borrowed easy 
chairs will indicate anything from the duke’s castle to the House of 
Lords. Both setting and cast enhance the delight of hearing a member of 
parliament, for instance, tell at Lady Cardigan’s ball the tale of Simmy 
Ransome’s cow that is named Dr. Mary Walker on account of her 
unfortunate fondness for trousers, she having consumed as many as three 
pairs in one forenoon. It is always a mystery how the play ever reaches 
an ending, so often does it have to stand and wait wooden-faced (at which 
these children soon become adept) for the laughter to die down; but 
come to an end it always does, and that rarely later than nine-thirty. At 
its conclusion the teacher announces that ‘‘this ends our little program, 
and we thank you one and all for your kind attention.” To all appearances 
the evening has come to an end. 

But the teacher no sooner backs, bowing, through the curtains, than 
the audience rises as a single individual, and for a few moments bedlam 
reigns. The women and children retreat to the safety of the cloak-room. 
The men grab the rows of seats, and, row by row, they are carried to the 
most out-of-the-way wall and stacked as high as can be reached. The 
organ will be rolled out into the entry, and the tables arranged so as 
to take up the smallest possible amount of room. Within a bare five 
minutes the last protesting youngster is captured and wigglingly thrust 
into his particular niche in the layers of the desks, and the ring at once 
forms. Perhaps the first game will be Two Young Couples Skating Went. 
If the crowd is very large there may be four, or even six couples swinging 
at once in the center, each individual apparently bearing a charmed life, 
for I have never known of an accident. The lines are sung with a swing 
that only folk melodies have, and a more joyous game than those of the 
play party has never been known. There is so much repetition that any 
newcomer can at once learn the words and the tune: 
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3. Choose the two, leave the other, 
Choose the two, leave the other, 
Choose the two, leave the other, 

For me. 


4. Swing the one, leave the other, 
Swing the one, leave the other, 
Swing the one, leave the other, 

For me. 


5. Now the story it is told, 
You are left out in the cold, 
And there’s somebody waiting, 
For me. 


This is another and very short game: 


I sent my little jug to town, 

I sent my little jug to town, 

I sent my little jug to town, 
O lee, O lee, aye. 


It came back with a bounce around, 

It came back with a bounce around, 

It came back with a bounce around, 
O lee, O lee, aye. 


Often this is followed by the game known as General Price, in which 
the women form the inner ring and the men the outer. The directions 
explain many of the movements: 
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Turn back girls, go sailing away, 
Turn back girls, go sailing away, 

Turn back girls, go sailing away, 
And choose for you a partner. 


After a number of circle games have been played either Weevily Wheat 
or The Virginia Reel will be played, since they are both long-ways 
games and relieve the monotony. In these, two partners are chosen and 
the number is definitely limited. The Virginia Reel appears in this part 
of the country as follows: 
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Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, ten little Indian boys. 


2. Do si do with your best likeness, 

Do si do with your best likeness, 

Do si do with your best likeness, 
For you're the one, my darling. 
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3. Right hand swing with your best likeness, 
Right hand swing with your best likeness, 
Right hand swing with your best likeness, 

For you're the one, my darling. 


4. Left hand swing with your best likeness, 
Left hand swing with your best likeness, 
Left hand swing with your best likeness, 

For you’re the one, my darling. 


5. One big swing with your best likeness, 
One big swing with your best likeness, 
One big swing with your best likeness, 

For you’re the one, my darling. 


No game is ever more popular than the Reel and none is ever more 
exciting. The time grows faster and faster until it is an adept indeed who 
can hasten his action enough to keep up with the words. The elders will 
never indulge in this game, for it is too risky for life and limb; the eldery 
men and women frequently refer to the time when they “could toe the 
Virginia Reel with the best of them.” For the refrain, to which the 
swinging is done, the crowd sings Old John Brown Had a Little Indian. 
At the end every one of the couples must go under the arch made by the 
end couple, and it frequently happens that the six footer must slide 
gracefully under an arch less than five feet high, for the school children 
always participate in this favorite. More round games follow: Hey Jim 
Along, Jim Along Josie, Skip to my Lou, We've Got a Pig in the Parlor, 
Here We Stand All in a Ring, We're Marching Round the Levee, There’s 
Four in a Boat and the Tides Roll High, Happy is the Miller Boy, Buffalo 
Girls Ain't You Coming Out Tonight, Chasing the Buffalo, Poor Old 
Chimney Sweeper, Oh, Sister Phoebe, The Old Brass Wagon, The Needle’s 
Eye, Queen Anne, Queen Anne She Sat in the Sun, The Girl I Left Behind 
Me, Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, King William Was King James’s 
Son, as well as a number of others. In this last game I find four versions 
of the first verse, and all the others are identical. The variants are as 
follows: 


1. King William was King James’s son 
Around the river race he run. 
Upon his breast he wore a star 
Pointing to the ocean far. 


2. King William was King James’s son 
Many the races he has won 
Upon his breast he wore a star 
Like the points of the compass are. 
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3. King William was King James’s son 
Always the royal race he run 
Upon his breast he wore a star 
Like the points of a diamond are. 


4. King William was King James’s son 
Many the races he has run 
Upon his breast he wears a star 
Pointing to his lands afar. 


The other verses are all as follows: 


Then choose to the east, and choose to the west, 
Choose the one you love the best, 

If she’s not here to take her part 

Choose another with all your heart. 


Down on this carpet you must kneel 
As sure as the grass grows in the field, 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
Then you may rise upon your feet. 


Now you are married you must be good 
Go split your wife some kindling wood 
Split it fine and carry it in, — 

Then she will let you kiss her again. 


These are a few more examples of the round game: 


CINCINNATI GIRLS. 
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com-ing out to-night, To danceby the light of the moon. 


2. We'll dance all through the night 
Till it’s broad daylight 
Till it’s broad daylight, 
Till it’s broad daylight; 
We'll dance all through the night 
Till it’s broad daylight, 
Dancing by the light of the moon. 
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I - rish, my father and mother wereI - rish, and I am Irish too. 


2. We fed the pig in the parlor, 
We fed the pig in the parlor, 
We fed the pig in the parlor, 
For he was Irish, too. 


3. We’ve got a new pig in the parlor, 





We've got a new pig in the parlor, 
We've got a new pig in the parlor, 
And it is Irish, too. 


Refrain: 


Your right hand to your pardner, 
Your left hand to your neighbor 
Your right hand to your pardner, 
And we'll all promenade. 


MARCHING ROUND THE LEVE 
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aii round the le-vee, For we have won the day. 


2. Go in and out the windows,: 3 times 
For we have gained the day. 


3. Go forth and choose your lover,: 3 times 
For we have gained the day. 


4. I kneel because I love you,: 3 times 
For we have gained the day. 
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13 
5. I measure my love to show yuu,: 3 times 
For we have gained the day. 
6. One kiss before I leave you,: 3 times 
For we have gained the day. 
THE OLD BRASS WAGON. 
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left, the old brass wag-on, You’rethe one my dar - ling. 


2. Swing and swing the old brass wagon,: 3 times. 
You're the one, my darling. 


3. Promenade home with the old brass wagon,: 3 times. 
You’re the one, my darling. 


4. Wheel and turn that old brass wagon,: 3 times. 
You’re the one, my darling. 


OH SISTER PHOEBE. 
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. Keep your hat on your head, 
It will keep your head warm, 
And take one sweet kiss, 

It will do you no harm. 
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3. It will do you no harm, 
But a great deal of good, 
And so take another, 
While it’s all understood. 


CAPTAIN JINKS OF THE HORSE MARINES 
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prom-e-nade, prom-e-nade, Go to your part-ner and 
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prom - e-nade, for that’s the style in the ar - my. 
2. When he was young his mama cried, 
His mama cried, his mama cried, 
When he was young his mama cried, 
“You're not cut out for the army.” 
3. But he’s Captain Jinks of the horse marines, 
He feeds his horse on corn and beans, 
Although it’s way beyond his means, 
For that’s the style in the army. 
ROWSER’S. 
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back and get your partner, and swing around a- gain___. 
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oth-er in thesack, The ladies step forward and the gents step back. 


2. Happy is the miller boy who lives by himself, 
While his wheel turns round he is adding to his wealth, 
It’s one hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 
And the ladies step forward, and the gents step back. 


THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 











On to thenext, and ba-lance four and bow to them so 
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OLD DAN TUCKER. 


1. Old Dan Tucker was a queer old soul, 
He washed his face in the sugar bowl, 
He combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died with the tooth ache in his heel. 


2. Out of the way for Old Dan Tucker, 
He’s too late to get his supper, 
Supper’s over and the dishes washed, 
And nothing’s left but a piece of squash. 


3. Old Dan Tucker goes to town, 
And swings the ladies all around, 
First to the east and then to the west, 
And then to the one he loves the best. 


SHOOT THE BUFFALO. 


Rise ye up, my dearest dear, 

And present to me your hand, 
And we'll march away together, 
To a far and distant land: 3 times. 
And we'll march away together 
To a far and better land. 


Where the hawk chased the buzzard, 
And the buzzard stubbed his toe, 

And we'll rally through the corn-brake, 
And shoot the buffalo. 


Then will come another long-ways game to finish up the list, most 
likely Weevily Wheat, although The Needle’s Eye is an arch game and 
may break the monotony of so many ring games. Weevily Wheat is sung 
here as follows: 


1. Up the river, skip together, 
In the morning early, 
Join with me your heart and hand, 
For I do love you dearly. 


Refrain: Oh, Charley he’s a nice young man, 
Charley he’s a dandy, 
Charley hugs and kisses the girls, 
For he knows they taste like candy. 
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2. I want some of your weevily wheat, 
I want some of your barley, 
I want some of your weevily wheat, 
To make a cake for Charley. 


2. Charley, barley, wheat, and rye, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry, 
I’ll jump over your weevily wheat, 
And you'll jump over the barley. 


4. I'll step her to your weevily wheat, 
I’ll step her to your barley, 
I’ll step her to your weevily wheat, 
I’ll step away to Charley. 


5. The higher up the cherry tree, 
The finer grow the cherries, 
The more you hug and kiss the girls, 
The sooner will they marry. 


6. It’s left hand round the weevily wheat, 
It’s left hand round your barley. 
It’s left hand round your. weevily wheat. 
To make a cake for Charley. 


. It’s right hand round your weevily wheat, 


7 
It’s right hand round your barley. 
It’s right hand round your weevily wheat, 
To make a cake for Charley. 
most 8. It’s both hands round your weevily wheat, 
> and It’s both hands round your barley. 
sung It’s both hands round your weevily wheat, 


To make a cake for Charley. 


g. It’s swing, yes, swing your weevily wheat, 
It’s swing, yes, swing your barley. 
It’s swing, ves, swing your weevily wheat, 
To make a cake for Charley. 


10. Come down this way with your weevily wheat, 
Come down this way with your barley, 
Come down this way with your weevily wheat, 
To make a cake for Charley. 
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The refrain is sung after each verse of the song, and the steps are ex- 
actly those of the Virginia Reel. Here is the tune of the refrain: 
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Oh Charley he’s a nice young man, Oh Charley he’s a dan-dy 
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Char-ley hugsand kisses the girls, Whenever it comes handy. 


This is The Needle’s Eye which may take the place of the Virginia Reel. 
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The needle’s eye, it doth supply the thread that runs so true - and 
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many a lasshave I let pass, BecauseI wanted you 
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Refrain: And they bow so neat 
And they kiss so sweet, 
We do intend before we end 
To have this couple meet. 


NS 


. The needle’s eye, it doth supply 
The thread that runs so true, 
And many a lass have I let pass 
Because I wanted you. 


In all of the games, as many as can crowd into the ring regardless of 
sex, age, or previous condition. Because of this promiscuity, the directions 
for kissing are not obeyed, a swing generally being substituted ; we swing 
where the directions say to kiss, and no one thinks of making the words 
fit better the setting and actions. New words are never originated to fit 
the songs. Here in Idaho, we sing blandly attout Buffalo Girls, about 
Topsy “here in Alabam’’, about Cincinnati Girls; there is a surprising 
lack of local modifications, as shown in the two songs which follow, — 
Marching Round the Levee and Old Quebec: 


We’re marching round the levee (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 


Go in and out the window (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 
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 eX- Go forth and choose your lover (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 


= I kneel because I love you (3 times) 
6 For we have gained the day. 
ly 
One kiss before I leave you (3 times) 
HI For we have gained the day. 
OLD QUEBEC. 
We're marching down to old Quebec, 
eel. The drums are loudly beating, 
The American boys have won the day, 
—- And the British are retreating. 
d The war’s all over, and we'll turn back, 
To the place where we first started, 
= And we'll open up the ring, and let this couple in, 
To relieve (?) the poor broken hearted. 
release (?) 
Chorus: Oh dear —, How I love you, 
Who in the world could I ever place above you ? 
Heart and hand I’ll freely give you, 
Then I must kiss you and bid you adieu. 

Because of this lack of change, we find the play parties living in 
countless small pockets of the hills all over the United States, all prac- 
tically the same, and all alike ignorant of their beginnings. 

However, Southerners say that there is a distinct Arkansas and 

; Missouri style in play-parties; that no state in the union puts the vim 
ol and verve into these pastimes that Arkansas does. Missouri does fairly 
ns well, but in Arkansas, a southern friend tells me, they don’t consider it 
ng dancing unless it sounds like fire-crackers from the popping of the girls’ 
ds skirts in the swings. Although I very much doubt the existence of frolics 
at madder than some I have seen in Idaho, here is a game which we call 
at ‘Arkansas Style” 
1g 


— All to your places, straighten up your faces, 
Buckle up the belly-bands, and hitch up the traces. 
Balance all, and swing your pardner, 

Swing your pardner on the left. 

Swing your other pardner, 

Your pardner ’cross the hall, 

Swing your own pardner 

And then balance all. 
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Balance all and when you get straight 

Swing on the corner like swinging on the gate. 
Swing your pardner with a grand right and left, 
And balance, balance all. 


All four ladies up to the bar, 

Gents to the center and form a star, 
Right hand across and the left hand back 
Take your pardner and promenade back. 


Promenade now half around the hall, 

Hold fast there and balance all. 

Skip your pardner and go on to the next, 

And promenade, promenade the rest of the hall. 


There is never any music to accompany the singing of the song, nor 
is any ever needed. There is never any director or caller. I find that 
forty years ago one district for a time hired a caller to come out from 
town and direct the play-party games, but this was generally conceded 
to be a mere bit of swank a gesture toward the town dances — and 
this bit of sophistication died a-borning. In the play party that I know, 
each is familiar with the words and steps, and the crowd swings along 
together with no hesitation. In the matter of choosing the next game to 
be played ‘‘everybody yells out once in a while to tell what he wants,” 
as one woman explained to me,‘‘ and the man with the loudest voice just 
naturally gets it.”’ I judge it is this man also who settles the question of 
arrangement in the innumerable verses of Skip to my Lou; 
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but - ter milk, Skip - to- my-Lou, cat’s in the but-ter milk 
Skip - to- my-Lou, Skip-to-my-Lou, my dar - ling. 














Flies in the sugarbowl, skip to my Lou; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Mama churns the butter in Grandpa’s boot; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 
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Mice in the cream jar, what'll I do; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Mule’s in the cellar, kicking up through; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Chicken’s in the haystack, shoo, shoo, shoo; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Gone again, what’ll I do? (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


I’ll get another one better than you; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Pretty as a blackbird, and prettier too; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


If I can’t get a blackbird, a white bird’ll do; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Little red wagon, painted blue; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Hair in the biscuit, two by two (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


When I go courting I take two; (three times) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


The following is a play party which was undoubtedly more fun than 
any of the others. ‘“‘Water, Water, Wine-Flower’’ is an almost inter- 
minable game, but with the parties set for an all-night session as they 
were not so long ago in Idaho, there was no shortage of time. Everybody 
played, and everybody enjoyed it. This play-party begins with a ring 
composed of girls only, holding hands and dancing to the right. As each 
girl is named she turns her back and continues in the ring until her 
partner is “‘at the door with his hat in his hand”, upon which they join 
hands and march around the inner ring until enough couples are formed 
to make the outer ring complete. At the beginning there is a ring of 
girls and at the end of the game there is but one ring also, but it is 
composed of couples, the outer ring having gradually grown at the 


expence of the inner ring. 
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There are six verses and they go as follows: 


1. Water, water, wine-flower 
Growing up so high, 
We are all young ladies, 
And we are sure to die. 


NS 


. And specially Sarah Jane (name of any girl in the ring) 
Who’s the fairest in the game 
So fie, fie, fie for shame, 
Turn your back and tell your fellow’s name. (Sarah names 
Walter Black, say.) 


. Walter Black is a nice young man, 
He comes to the door with his hat in his hand, 
He knocks at the door and he twirls at the pin, 
For tomorrow, tomorrow, the wedding begins. 


¢ 
Ww 


4. He asks if Sarah Jane is in, 
She’s neither in, she’s neither out, 
She’s up in the garden walking about, 
When she comes down we will sing, 
For tomorrow, tomorrow, the wedding begins. 


5. She comes in all dressed in silk, 
With a rose in her bosom as white as milk, 
He takes off his glove and shows his ring 
And tomorrow, tomorrow, the wedding begins. 


6. Doctor, doctor, can you tell 
What will make poor Sarah well ? 
She is sick, and like to die 
And that will make poor Walter cry. 


Forty years ago, as today, the play parties were a flourishing in- 
stitution in Northern Idaho, and differed but little from the games of 
today. The play parties then were of necessity held in homes and not in 
school houses: they were all night affairs, and not merely three hour 
parties. There were sound reasons why this should be so. The crowds were 
pulled over greater distances than today, and horses, not motors, furnished 
the power to climb the steep Palouse hills; the horses, then, needed rest, 
and the drivers recreation. The greater difficulties in the way of social 
gatherings at that time made it advisable to get the very utmost of 
pleasure out of each hard-earned evening. Moreover, chore time came at 
six or seven in the morning regardless of the fact that bedtime might 
have come but a few hours earlier. For these reasons, then, it was 
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customary to prolong the play party from chore time to chore time, so 
that when the stock was attended to, the family might retire for the 
greater part of the winter’s day. 

For another difference, the play party of the eighties had no cook 
wagon from which dishes might be borrowed, and no hostess ever had 
enough to go around. It was too risky to borrow, for the chances were 
that most of the dishes would be broken on the rough ride to or from 
the party. On this account the couples shared a plate and had it refilled 
more frequently if necessary. This worked very nicely, but the shared 
cup of coffee presented difficulties. As often as not one member wished 
her coffee with no sugar, and lots of cream, while the other wished his 
with lots of sugar and no cream. This seems to have been a constant 
annoyance, and even today Father loves to rehearse how many times 
he had to drink his coffee at a play party as Mother seasoned it, regard- 
less of his preferences. Often in telling of past grievances he will take an 
extra cup of coffee at the play party of today just to assert his indepen- 
dence. Truly this was a serious flaw in the party of the past. 

Another difference between the play party of yesterday and that of 
today is found in the fact that those pioneers did not consider clothes the 
important factor that they have become today. Those who had fine things 
wore them, but those who had not did not stay home to weep. Instead, 
they attended the party in mother-hubbard and overalls and thought 
little of it. The first play party memory of one woman I know centers 
around the clever way in which she saved her ten-year old self from 
a violent death in a mad play party game, by hanging desperately tothe 
overall buttons around the waist of the young giant who was her partner. 

The last difference between the play party of forty years ago and 
that of today is found in the fact that games which were most popular 
then are missing from the play party of today, and have become defini- 
tely children’s games to be played on the school grounds at recess. Among 
these old games which are now missing from the grown-up parties are 
Water Merino Tansy, Little Sally Rosser, Farmer in the Dell, Thus the 
Farmer Sows his Seed, Polly Put the Kettle On, Here we Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush, and London Bridge. Still other old play party games 
survive today only as songs, and these largely fragmentary. Among 
these are Pop Goes The Weasel. Billy Boy, Old Dan Tucker, Dem Golden 
Slippers and Goodbye Liza Jane. Forty years ago these were all popular 
at play parties. Here is Pop Goes the Weasel: 
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It’s all a-roundthe pared flag,it’s all aroundthe ea-gle, 
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That’s the way the mo- ney goes, Pop goes the wea - sel. 
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2. A nickle for a spool of thread 
A penny for a needle, 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


3. You can buy the baby’s clothes 
And I will buy his cradle, 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


4. All around the farmer’s house 
The monkey chased the weasel, 
Preacher kissed the farmer’s wife, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


The play party grows in merriment as the evening passes, and a little 
before twelve it will probably reach its height, but about this time it 
becomes aware that it is unable to compete with a worthy opponent that 
has entered the room. This enemy makes itself known by the clatter of 
dishes, and the discovery that the elder women are systematically 
arranging a long series of high-heaped plates in that order which long 
experience has proved was most satisfactory for the coming onslaught. 
An all pervasive odor of boiling coffee makes itself manifest, and slowly 
the young people discover that their elders and their youngers have all 
left the play party to join the side of the opposing forces. The love 
affairs of the district are always disclosed by the fact that it takes those 
participating in them about three games to realize that all the rest of 
the crowd is otherwise engaged. When parents see a son or daughter 
taking part in this small ring so blissfully unconscious of the impending 
feast, they realize at once that all is over but the charivari. Dad begins 
immediately to figure whether he will have to give up Meg and Dolly, his 
best milkers, or whether he will be able to square his debt to Son by 
turning over old Pet and the young stock; and Mother at once begins to 
figure on new table cloths and linens, realizing with a pang, that now she 
has finally accumulated enough extra bedding to secure her freedom 
from this kind of sewing, she must now part with it all, along with the 
grandmother silver spoons, and the prized Aunt Myra plates. The young 
people dance on blithely unaware of the furor they are causing in parental 
bosoms. 

As the odor of coffee and salads grows, however, even these couples 
manifest an accumulating uneasiness, and eventually the play party 
ends, a little sullenly and resentfully, perhaps, but still it ends. The young 
people agree that they will eat, yes (pretending to the last that they are 
forced to it by others), but that they fully intend to resume the games 
immediately supper is over. Why, the evening has only begun! The idea 
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of quitting this early! It really is unheard of! Do you think that any of 
the parents there agree that it is ridiculous to stop so early, and relate 
the hours of the play parties that they knew back in the eighties, and 
ninties, and the nineteen hundreds? No, indeed. They look quietly on the 
storm, with perhaps a smile of amusement over the follies of youngsters in 
general, and forget entirely that things were once better arranged. And 
so little by little, between protests as it were, the young couples manage 
to edge slowly but craftily into advantageous places about the laden 
tables, and while they are thus engaged the fathers of the district will 
cannily begin restoring the seats, and replacing the organ against the 
needs of the coming Monday morning. And so the play party dies, albeit 
unwillingly, and each member of the crowd will in time find himself 
supplied with a well stocked plate and a cup of coffee — a tin cup 
of coffee, which means that the coffee is no hotter than the cup which 
he must juggle safely through the milling crowd to the refuge of his 
small son’s seat, into which he must carefully fold himself. This feat 
would be totally impossible of achievement to any but the steel nerved 
farmer, who can manage it repeatedly with surprising agility. 

The crowd attacks the supper with a contented sigh, and for a time 
there is little of conversation. The school children edge craftily about 
between bites, busily engaged in storing a supply of cake and sandwiches 
into certain well known desks, in anticipation of the hunger of Monday 
morning recess, and the young people endeavor to persuade the teacher 
to give another ‘‘school entertainment” at the earliest possible date. 
After the plates have been refilled a time or two, conversation will be 
resumed and will become more or less general. The short-comings of 
all will be rehearsed, and the play’s jokes retold with sundry additions 
and improvements. The young couples who made the ring for the final 
games will come in for much good-natured bantering, and when this 
begins to pall, all the horse trades of the past years will be retold with 
the keenest enjoyment. 

The mothers will now begin to pick up, by which they mean the 
process of collecting all the jars, and bowls, and cake-plates, and left- 
over sections of cake, and restoring them to their proper baskets. The 
basket, when it is repacked, is given to Dad to carry out to the car, 
mother never failing to remark at this stage, that she knows perfectly 
wellif she doesn’t send Robert along to watch him likea hawk every single 
minute he will be absolutely sure to put the basket in the wrong car, or 
set it on the running board and later manage to drive neatly right out 
from under it, or put it on the ground and let every car there run over 
it most likely — like a man always will. With this cynicism she will pick 
her baby out from among a dozen or more without an instant’s hesitation, 
and proceed to bundle it well for the ride home, the while assisting the 
school children on with their coats, and giving Mrs. Johnson the recipe 


for her cake. 
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It is at this stage that the amount of confusion makes it seem im. 
possible to believe that the school house will ever achieve order again 
coats, hats, vanity cases, dishes, crumbs, and fragments will be every. 
where. Several women will be madly doing dishes and piling them in 
orderly stacks for the return to the cook-house. Children will salvage 
the extra supplies and attend to their concealment under the name of 
“clearing up’’. The young people show their desire to be helpful by taking 
themselves out to the various cars to await the redistribution that 
is always necessary just before starting for home. For the most part 
the crowd has come in family groups and it will return in the same 
arrangement; the only exceptions are the couples who are definitely 
known to be engaged, and the young people from town. The fathers will 
promise to help the children find and don all their outer garments, but 
will inevitably desert the task to gather around the doorstep and smoke 
while discussing prospective crops and prices. The road and telephone. 
line work, which must be done before the snows set in, will be planned 
in detail, and the farmers who “trade work”’ will take this opportunity 
for arranging definite schedules, as will those who own machinery in 
partnership. 

Within the school house the mothers will gradually bring order out 
of chaos. The wraps will be carefully sorted and distributed. The last 
dish will be dried and placed in its proper stack, and the wet dish towels 
will be wrapped in paper and returned to coat pockets. The various 
costumes that appeared in the play will be packed away, and the last 
crumb brushed up. The room, little by little, is cleared and emptied, 
and one by one the lamps go out. There is always a last flurry around 
the cars which are artistically arranged about the hitching racks, the 
biggest of Cadillacs chummily nudging the most disreputable of Fords. 
Then with a good deal of calling last words back and forth, the premises 
are definitely deserted. The play party has come to an end. 
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THE HERO IN THE FOLK TALES OF SPAIN, GERMANY AND 
RUSSIA 


By RALPH S. Boccs. 


Accepting the hero as the basic element in the folktale, A. von Lowis 
of Menar! characterizes and compares the German and Russian folktales. 
This is, I believe, the first study of this kind ever made and it gives 
excellent results. The classification of folktales according to their subject 
matter, situations or motives has advantages, and is particularly con- 
venient for reference. But the most basic element in folktale plots is the 
personality of the hero. A study of his character, and how he moves and 
acts, gives one a clear insight intu the very essence of the folktale, which 
is, after a fashion, a mirror which reflects the teller of the tale, that is, 
the folk itself, with all its whims and fancies, its emotional qualities, its 
ideals, its outlook on life, — all that lies beneath the surface and shyly 
evades contact with more cultured classes. And with this general folk 
character are reflected the special traits of each country, due to differen- 
ces in cultural and social background. I shall add the Spanish folktales 
to Léwis of Menar’s comparison and call attention to Spanish diver- 
gencies from the general characteristics of Russian and German tales. 
Léwis of Menar distinguishes the ideal hero, who claims the inner sym- 
pathy of teller and hearer, from the formal hero, who is hero by virtue 
of his great activity in the plot. Usually the two coincide, but sometimes 
a woman who plays a passive part may be the ideal heroine, and a man 
who plays an active part the formal hero. We are concerned here only 
with the ideal hero, although this figure may change within a tale”. In 
any tale the hero’s conduct in similar situations is the same, and his 
character shows certain definite, oft-repeated traits. We shall examine 
these characteristic traits and the significant moments in the hero’s 
development. 

All generalizations below have been drawn from a certain limited 
amount of material and apply only to that material. Any new material 
may throw new light upon questions here left undecided, or may even 
contradict conclusions drawn. Lowis of Menar based his generalizations 
on about a thousand German tales and eight hundred Russian. I have 





1 In Der Held imdeutschen und russischen Marchen, Jena, Diederich 1912. 
140 pp. 

2In Mt 313 we find a hero in the first part, a heroine in the second. 
— Type numbers of tales, as Mt 313, refer to the type numbers given to 
tales in Thompson’s revision of Aarne’s Index, published in Folklore Fellows 
Communications No. 74. A classification of Spanish tales, based on Aarne’s 
Index, appears in FFC No. go. 
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based mine on about nine hundred Spanish. This material is the mog 
accurate reproduction of Spanish oral tradition available in print ané 
includes all standard collections. 


Let us consider the relative number of tales with a hero and those with 
a heroine, and the hero’s name and physical aspect. About sixty-five 
percent of the Spanish tales have a hero, as contrasted with abou 
thirty-five percent which have a heroine; about eighty percent of the 
German and Russian tales have a hero, while only about twenty percent 
have a heroine. In Spain the proportion of tales with a heroine is con 
siderably larger than in Germany or Russia. 

The hero is named in about ten percent of the German folktales, 
twenty percent of the Spanish and twenty-five percent of the Russian, 
Why do we find this similarity of percentages between Russian and 
Spanish tales, which name the hero twice as often as the German? Per. 
haps the German tends toward abstraction, and the Russian and Spaniard 
toward richness of detail. Typical names, that is, names used so often 
that they have lost all individuality, like John in English, are the most 
frequent in the folktales of all the countries: Juan, Periquin, or Per- 
quillo; Johannes, Hans, Peter, or Joseph; Ivan, IvanuSka, or Petruia. 
John and its diminutives are by far the most frequent names used, 
Peter, Joseph, and some others are also found everywhere, but several 
other typical names are found in only one particular country. It will 
be noted that all of these names are Christian, a reflection of the deep 
impress of Christianity upon the cultural background of all three peoples. 
Descriptive names, denoting the hero’s occupation, origin, physical 
aspect or one of his outstanding qualities, do not in any of the countries 
considered occur as frequently as typical names: Juan Tonto, Juan 
Listo, Juan Holgado, Juan sin Miedo, Juan el Oso, Juan y Medio, Juan 
Soldado, Juan de las Cabras; Daumling, Johann der Bar, Bruder Lustig, 
Hans-fiirchte-dich-nicht, Hans Stark, Schneider Hosenblank, Prinz 
Getreu: SabarSa, Neznajko, Ivan Premudryj, Ivan Durak, Ivan Mid- 
védev, Ivan PopelyS, Maksimsemi ArSin. On the whole, these names agree 
fairly well through all the countries. Everywhere the clever, stupid, 
lazy or strong hero and the bear or soldier hero displays his nature in his 
name. A male Cinderella, occurring in German and Russian, seems to 
be absent in Spanish. 

It is interesting that, although the hero is rarely named in love and 
adventure tales, he is frequently named in the jest'. The hero is probably 
least often named in tales with a love theme, more often named in tales 
with an adventure theme, and most often named in jests. Thus in the 
matter of names, the love tale and jest stand in contrast. Adventure tales 

1 See, L. F. Weber, Marchen und Schwank. Eine stilkritische Studie zur 
Volkskunde, Diss. Kiel, Fiencke 1904, p. 36, ‘“Die Namenlosigkeit des Mar- 
chens teilt der Schwank nicht.” 
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occupy an intermediate position. A gradual gradation from love tale to 
adventure tale, from adventure tale to jest is suggested here and is 
supported by a consideration of other characteristics. Let us digress for 
a moment upon this point. As will be seen below, little interest in the 
hero’s trade or profession is shown by love tales, much more interest 
is shown by adventure tales, and very much more by jests. In traits of 
character the same gradation is seen. Heroes in love tales are most apt 
to depend upon physical strength, those in adventure tales on wit and 
cleverness, those in jests on wit and luck. Comic elements, most character- 
istic of the jest, are least apt to appear in love tales and more apt to 
appear in adventure tales!. These points of comparison with the jest 
may be noted throughout the following discussion. 

In the matter of authorship, love tale and jest may stand in contrast. 
It is interesting to note the hypothesis ‘“Marchendichtung ist Frauen- 
dichtung’’*. Berendsohn?® believes this is true, not because love tales are 
told mostly by women, but they must have been composed originally 
by women, because of the great stress laid on love and the utter neglect 
of occupations. Occupation is of fundamental interest to a man, love 
to a woman. Hence jests are ““Mannerdichtung”’ because they show a 
great interest in occupations, and their often smutty character shows 
that they are adapted to gatherings of men and not to domestic circles. 
But the composition of a love theme by a man is possible. It is true that 
many love tales in their present form show very clearly traits that derive 
from a feminine viewpoint: but these may be the results of frequent 
handling by women rather than an essential part of the original com- 
position. 

Returning to the hero, we find that he is usually handsome, especially 
in the Russian tales. Often he is very strong (Mt 650), but he is not a 
giant, even though he uses huge implements and consumes huge quan- 
tities of foods. Very seldom is he described in any detail, and he does not 
vary from the typical. In Russian tales he is usually younger than in 
Spanish or German. We see in his physical aspect the points admired by 
both men and women. 

The social position and occupation of the hero can be disposed of 
briefly. In all the countries the occupations generally coincide. He is 
either rich or poor, a prince or a farmer boy, seldom from the middle 
class. Sometimes he is a count, a knight, a gambler, a rich merchant’s son, 


1 For a good exposition of the differences between love tale and jest see 
W. A. Berendsohn, Grundformen volkstiimlicher Erzahlerkunst in den 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm. Ein stilkritischer Versuch, 
Hamburg, Gente 1921: — Liebesmarchen :pp. 33—44; Schwanke: pp. 80—85; 
Marchenschwanke: pp. 89—9o0. 

2L. F. Weber, Marchen u. Schwank, Kiel 1904, p. 65. 

3'W. A. Berendsohn, Grundformen volkstiimlicher Erzihlerkunst, Ham- 
burg 1921, pp. 38 and 82—4. 
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a student, a cobbler, a miller, a shepherd, a woodcutter or a fisherman ip 
Spanish; a count, a knight, a soldier, a rich merchant’s son, a shepherd, 
a fisherman, a hunter, a tailor, a smith, or a musician in German; a rich 
merchant’s son, a preacher’s son, a hunter, a fisherman, a shepherd, a 
day-laborer, a miller, a tailor, or a soldier in Russian. The gambler and 
student seem to be particularly favored in Spanish stories. After the 
prince and farmer boy, the soldier is the most favored type in German 
and Russian. Particularly Russian seems to be the preacher’s son, 
These favorite characters reflect social conditions in the different 
countries. The love tale is little concerned with the hero’s trade or 
profession. Greater interest in his occupation is shown by the adventure 
tale. 

Aside from supernatural enemies and friends, the hero may be helped 
or hindered by human beings. His opponents are often his brothers, a 
negro or Moorish serving girl in Spanish (Mt 408), his sister (Mt 315), 
and stepmother (Mt 590, Mt 592 and Mt 720). His helpers are often his 
brothers (Mt 303, Mt 471, Mt 516) in Spanish, his brother-in-law (Mt 302 
and Mt 552) in German, and his father-in-law in Russian. However, 
in ‘“The Girl as Helper in the Hero’s Flight’’ (Mt 313) the hero’s father-in- 
law is his opponent. In ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ (Mt 327) brother and sister 
go through adventures together and help one another. As we see above, 
brothers may either help or oppose the hero. The stepmother is always 
an opponent. 

The hero is an unindividualized type. His traits of character are 
fearlessness, perseverance, and self-restraint in Spain, Germany and 
Russia. His typical kindheartedness is often conditioned by the grateful 
helpers (Mt 302, Mt 329, Mt 530 — Mt 559 and Mt 665). There is usually 
very little character development of the hero; a single, simple trait 
dominates from the start as in ‘Faithful John” (Mt 516), and ‘‘King 
Thrushbeard”’ (Mt 900) — the haughty princess. The hero is sometimes 
lazy and curious (Mt 314). He may resort to foul means against an 
adversary, but often forgives a defeated one. In all the countries the 
hero always shows sympathy for the poor, weak and suffering (Mt 302, 
Mt 329, Mt 440, Mt 505 — Mt 508, Mt 530 — Mt 559 and Mt 665). In the 
case of the Russian hero, politeness is greatly stressed, particularly polite- 
ness to older people and people of lower classes. Familiar relationship, 
informality and confidence between master and servant, as seen in 
“Don Quixote”, the classic drama and many other places in Spanish 
literature, is found also in Spanish folktales. 

Any formal engagement of the lovers before the beginning of the main 
action is rare in Spanish and German. Engagement, courtship and 
presence of a go-between are, however, frequent in Russian. Cohabitation 
before marriage is rather frequent in Spanish. Here again we perceive 
a reflection of social conditions. 

To things of the church the German hero is entirely indifferent; and 
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he seldom comes in contact with them. Similarly the Russian hero 
rarely deals with churchly things, but when he does, he shows the greatest 
reverence. The religious strain is strongest in the Spanish tales. Not only 
does the section of religious tales (Mt 750 — Mt 849) in Spanish bulk 
large, but throughout Spanish tales of magic (Mt 300 — Mt 749) traces 
of religion abound. In fact, everywhere in Spanish folktales religious 
elements recur with the utmost frequency. In “The dragon-slayer” 
(Mt 300) the dogs that help the hero finally become a priest and a 
sacristan and say that they are souls in punishment (ECPE! no. 157), 
or they become angels (BTPE X 258). Great respect is paid the dead. 
The ‘grateful dead’’ tales are very widespread in Spain. The king’s sons 
pray for their dead father and undergo strange experiences (Mt 302 *A).? 
The Virgin (Mt 706) or saints (Mt *936) in disguise often help the hero. 
A long religious allegory is found in Mt 471 *A. The listener listens to a 
mass by the Pope in Rome (Mt 621 in LRAC no. 134). The hero’s 
mother is told by St. Joseph how to have a child (Mt 700 in ECPE no. 158). 
The Devil appears very often as an enemy in all the countries (Mt 301 
and Mt 330). Centuries of solid Catholic tradition readily explains the 
marked religious tone in Spanish folktales. 

Often a character motive, a single trait, dominates the whole plot, 
as in ““'he Youth who wanted to learn what Fear is’’ (Mt 326). Tales of 
this sort are rather rare in Russian, frequent in Spanish, and quite at 
home in German (Mt 516 and Mt 889). Innate cleverness and cunning 
(Mt 1525 and Mt 1535) are universal. This cleverness is what the Ger- 
mans call “‘Bauernschlauheit”, not a far-seeing cleverness. In general 
there is little interest in higher, cultivated talents or abilities (except as 
in Mt 653, Mt 654 and Mt 660). The hero often has musical talent (Mt 430 
Mt 592 and Mt 850), most frequently in German tales. In the class of 
tales which deal with character may lie the germ which buds forth and 
enjoys a luxuriant growth in the modern novel of character development. 
Guzman de Alfarache has roots in the soil. 

An essentially physical attraction for the opposite sex is the hero’s 
strongest motivating force and is equivalent to love in the narrator’s 
eyes. The love theme, fundamental in all literature, highly developed and 
idealized by courtly writers, appears in its simplest and most realistic 
form in the folktale. The hero simply sees a beautiful maiden, is at- 
tracted to her, and marries her. If a girl is attractive, to see her, desire 
her and marry her, are almost one and the same thing. This simplicity 
and rapidity with which the mating process is completed seems crudely 
abrupt to us. Let us consider a few examples from LRAC. No. 3, an 
Asturian version of ‘“The Three Oranges” (Mt 408), describes the mating 
scene as follows: ‘“‘A heap of foam soon formed on the water and a princess 

1 See the bibliography tomy index of Spanish tales in Folklore Fellows 


Communications, No. 90 for these abbreviations. 
® The types marked with an * occur only in Spanish. 
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more beautiful than the sun emerged from it. The prince took her with 

him and married her in the first village they came to.” No. 109, a 
Asturian version of “The Three Golden Sons’ (Mt 707), describes thre 
sisters. Each tells what she would do if the handsome youth woul 
marry her. ““The young gentleman overheard the conversation of the thre 
sisters and he married the third.”’ No. 7, an Asturian version of “The 
Man on a Quest for his Lost Wife” (Mt 400 *B), describes the three doves 
The giant tells the hero to take the feathers of the one he likes best and 
marry her. Such simple and direct passion readily turns into its opposite 
groundless jealousy is a typical theme in German and Spanish tales, but 
not frequent in Russian. The hero’s devotion to his immediate family 
his desire for stealing, hunting and adventure are motivating forces 
of secondary importance in all the countries (Mt 300, Mt 301, Mt 303 
Mt 304, Mt 566). 

The inevitable force of fate is recognized universally by these folktales 
(Mt 461, Mt 517, Mt 735 and Mt 930 — Mt 940). An interesting contra- 
diction exists between Spanish literary and oral convention. In Spanish 
folktales the characters struggle in vain against the decrees of an inexo- 
rable fate. The marriage decreed by fate finally takes place (Mt 930 
and Mt *932). The son kills his parents as predicted (Mt 931). The Virgin 
saves the hero only after he has been hanged in fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy (Mt *936). In such tales as these the Spanish folk-genius manifests 
itself very differently from the cultured genius of Spanish classic liter- 
ature, which constantly asserts the supremacy of free will. Don Quixote 
says, ‘“There is no magic in the world that can modify the free will of 
man’”’!. The belief in the supreme power of fate is at home in the Spanish 
folk. The belief in the supreme power of free will is probably a purely 
intellectual creation. The power of fate may be easily confused with the 
power of God, and both are folk products. The power of will is a power of 
man and may be conceived of as in direct opposition to the power of fate 
or God, when the question of supremacy arises. This question has given 
rise to much discussion, as seen, for example, in the Spanish mystics’. 

If one considers this whole field of folktales, two fundamental themes 
stand out: love and adventure. Nearly all types fall under one of these 
heads, or between them. 

Let us characterize the love theme in general and examine the various 
classes of tales with a love theme. Such tales are usually biographic. 
They begin with the hero’s birth, which may be attended by unusual 
circumstances, prophecies, etc. The hero’s father is a bear and his mother 
a woman (Mt 301). The hero is born in answer to his mother’s prayer to 
God or some saint; or even to the Devil when Heavenly powers fail her 


1 See also Calderén, La vida es suefio, lines 780—91, and Ruiz de Alarcén, 
Las paredes oyen, lines 938—41, for further expression of free will. 
* See P. Rousselot, Les mystiques espagnols, Paris 1867, ch. XII, especially 
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(Mt 313). Again, an exasperated, sterile wite wishes for children even 
though they become toads (Mt 402); or St. Anthony answers the wife’s 
prayer, but the boy is fated to be hanged when he is twenty years old 
(Mt *936). Little or nothing is said about the hero’s childhood. The main 
action of the tale is concerned with betrothal and marriage. Consequently 
marriage becomes one of the most significant moments in his life. With 
it the interest of the main action ends. The rest of the hero’s life is 
disposed of in one brief stroke — “They married and lived happily 
ever after.’’ Only in those tales in which he loses his new wife is the action 
prolonged beyond marriage and then it is extended only to the final 
reunion. 

Concerning the percentage of tales with a love theme, about sixty 
percent of the Spanish tales have such a theme, about seventy percent 
of the German and eighty percent of the Russian. The hero is usually a 
prince or a rich merchant’s son, handsome, strong, and goodhearted. 

All tales with a love theme show essentially the same development. 
The hero chances upon a beautiful maiden, or is directed where to seek 
her, or goes to win her in a contest. Resistance must be overcome before 
he can have her, either a supernatural adversary must be conquered or 
difficult tasks must be performed. Sometimes the resistance is prolonged, 
and he must seek his lost bride. The maiden herself does not resist; the 
hindrances are outside forces. She is ready and willing to accept the hero 
as her mate, once the obstacles are overcome and he proves himself. 
Insurmountable as the difficulties may seem, they can be and always are 
overcome. Failure is unknown to the hero, and if his own strength and 
cleverness do not suffice, supernatural helpers, men or animals, and 
magic powers are placed at his disposal. After the love pact is made, both 
parties are faithful to the end. The hero is not satisfied until he finds his 
first love. If he forgets her and is about to marry another, we are told 
that his fault arises from some malignant magic force or the compulsion 
of his parents. If she is about to marry another when he returns, it is not 
because her love has changed; but her essential passivity and outside 
forces — parents or bridgroom — have caused the second marriage to 
come about. In all events, the old key is kept when it is found and the 
new one thrown away; first love wins out. Attraction, resistance, show 
of strength, domination and final reunion with everlasting fidelity is a 
typically sex process in its first literary representation, void of all 
subsequent elaboration, rugged, powerful and beautiful in its primeval 
vigor and freshness. 

The first class of love tales centers around the disenchantment or 
rescue of a girl in enchanted form or in the power of a supernatural being. 
Comic traits are not found. The hero is most active in this class. He may 
have supernatural powers, often due to his supernatural origin or animal 
birth, as in ‘“The Three Stolen Princesses’ (Mt 301), or ‘““The Twins” 
(Mt 303). Struggles with dragons, ogres, and witches as in ““The Dragon 
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Slayer’ (Mt 300), ‘“The Ogre’s Heart in the Egg”? (Mt 302) and “The 
Maiden in the Tower’ (Mt 310) are frequent, especially in the German 
tales. Also tests of valor and perseverance repeatedly occur in such tales 
as “The Princess in a Shroud’”’ (Mt 307) and ‘“‘Sleeping Beauty”’ (Mt 410). 
Seldom does the hero have supernatural helpers, and supernatural 
elements on the whole tend to be absent. However, this statement is 
not true for Spanish tales, in which supernatural helpers are very fre- 
quent!. This class is distinguished by its serious tone and lack of the 
supernatural; the hero relying upon his own strength overcomes his 
adversary and rescues the enchanted maiden. 

In the second class of love theme the hero wins his bride by the per- 
formance of set tasks rather than by combats as in class one. Less frequent 
than the first class in Spain and Germany, this class is most frequent in 
Russia. Sometimes comic traits appear, but not often. The hero employs 
a native cunning, or acquires supernatural powers or magic objects, or 


human and animal helpers. The hero hides himself in the belly of a fish, or | 


otherwise conceals himself from the princess, aided by supernatural 
helpers. In this way he wins her (Mt 329). Or, in another type, with 
extraordinary companions, the hero performs superhuman tasks and 
wins the princess (Mt 513). Or, with people sticking to a golden goose, 
the hero makes the princess laugh?. In the Spanish tales, a cat helps 
his master (Mt 545); and a monkey helper becomes a beautiful princess 
after the tasks are performed (Mt *557). In Spanish tales the grateful 
dead takes the form of a horse (Mt 531) or a fox (Mt 551); in Russian 
an angel®. Such variations in the grateful dead are unusual since the 
dead man generally assumes a human form on his return. In class 
two the hero, relying upon cunning rather than strength, as in class 
one, or with supernatural help, wins the girl by performing tasks 
rather than by winning a combat. This class is lighter and more fantastic 
in tone than class one. 

The third class of love tales has a compound action. The hero wins his 
bride but loses her again, usually because he has broken some prohibi- 
tion laid upon him by her. He must win her anew. The action extends 
to the final reunion (Mt 400). In these stories, comic elements are very 
rare. To this class belongs one of the most popular of all Spanish folk- 
tales, ““The Girl as Helper in the Hero’s Flight”’ (Mt 313). In this tale the 
hero is very passive. He performs the tasks and wins his bride only with 
her help. In the second part of the tale, the girl becomes the protagonist 


1 Dogs in Mt 300, men with supernatural abilities in Mt 301, grateful 
animals in Mt 302, Mt 316 and Mt *535, and fish in Mt 303. 

? Mt 571. Other examples of this class are found in Mt 530-Mt 559, Mt 577, 
Mt 610 and Mt 6r1rT. 

* See S. Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte und andere Marchen mit toten 
Helfern, Lund 1927, p. 110. Unfortunately Liljeblad (p. 52.) lists only one 
Spanish reference to which, moreover, he did not have access. 
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7" The and wakens her husband from magic forgetfulness by various devices. Or, 
Peer. in “The Three Snake Leaves” (Mt 612), the story begins with the couple 


h tales already married, the wife dies, her husband revives her by magic means, 
it 410), she elopes, he finds her after wandering, and she is punished. Or, in 
a another type, ‘“Ihree Hairs from the Devil’s Beard” (Mt 461), the hero 
— . marries against the stepfather’s will and must perform certain tasks 
gh a before he finally wins the bride. So far, I have found no Spanish version 
- the of this type. In other types (Mt 304 and Mt 665) the opponent abducts 
— = the hero’s bride. Rare in Spanish is the type (Mt 506) in which the 
princess’s cousin pushes the hero overboard ; the grateful dead man rescues 
whe him but demands half the child. This type is frequent in Russia and 
ne Germany!. With the exception of Mt 313, the third class is not frequent 
== in Spain. The chief characteristics of this type are losing the bride and 
iploys winning her a second time, and the passivity of the hero. 
om . The fourth class lies on the borderline between love and adventure 
ish, o1 themes. A tale in this class is added often at the beginning or end of a 
ature tale in any of the preceding classes, and deals with the reinstatement of 
| with the unjustly accused wife or mother, the rescue of mother or sister, or 
S and the reunion of a separated family (Mt 403, Mt 408 and Mt 652). “The 
BOOSE, Three Oranges” (Mt 408), of this group, is one of the most widespread of 
helps Spanish folktales. The hero frees the girl from enchantment, but a 
— negress or witch turns her into a dove by sticking a pin into her head, 
iteful and takes her place. The pin is discovered and removed; she regains her 
— original form and is reinstated. Heroic struggles are lacking in this class, 
e the and the hero is rather passive. Whereas the first three classes deal 
class primarily with winning or recovering a bride, the fourth class deals with 
class what might be called secondary situations, treating of rescues of the 
tasks hero’s relatives. Tales of this class are episodic like adventure tales, but 
eens the love element is still important in them. 
About twenty percent of the Russian tales, thirty percent of the 
s his German and forty percent of the Spanish have an adventure theme. 
hibi- What is the significance of the very large proportion — almost half — of 
ends adventure tales in Spanish and the small proportion — about one fifth — 
eri in Russian? By nature adventure tales are realistic, as contrasted with 
olk- the idealism so often found in love tales. Realism dominates Spanish 
the literary tradition and seems to be a true expression of Spanish genius. 
with Hence it is most natural that we should find the realistic types bulking 
nist large in the Spanish folktale. This is a rather striking instance of indivi- 
efal dual variation between the folk characters of different countries. 
Adventure tales are episodic and casual, portraying an occasional 
577, event inthe hero’s life, and entirely lack the biographic viewpoint of love 
tales. The hero, usually a poor farmer boy, appears on the scene, goes 
ten through a certain experience, and passes on into obscurity and we are 
one ipisitaninie 
1S. Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte, ,,, Lund 1927. 
: 
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left in the dark concerning his further fate. His particular difficulty is 
solved, and no trace of the episode is permanently impressed upon his 
life, such as marriage in love tales. The passing incident is not an event 
of major importance in his life. Comic elements abound in adventure 
tales. Often these tales approach the legend and tradition through 
historic and local associations. The chief goal in this class of tales is 
winning magic objects (Mt 328, Mt 518 and Mt 560 — Mt 568) and 
treasures (Mt 461). The clever boy steals the giant’s swift horse, tireless 
ass and talking bird (Mt 328 *A). A poor man is given a magic purse, 
tablecloth and club by a supernatural being; the first two objects are 
stolen from him, but he regains them with the third (Mt 563). For his 
bravery a poor boy is given a magic moneybelt, sword and traveling 
quilt (Mt 566 in LRAC no. 5). A magic flute which makes everyone dance 
is given to the hero (Mt *594). From the Devil a boy learns how to help 
certain people out of their difficulties and is rewarded with much money 
in “Three Hairs from the Devil’s Beard’”’ (Mt 461). The hero avoids no 
means, however bold and rash they may be, to win wealth and a carefree 
life. Fearlessness as in ‘“The Gifts of the Little People” (Mt 503), cunning 
and deception (Mt 327, Mt 328 and Mt 518), and extravagant deeds as in 
“Tom Thumb” (Mt 700) are glorified. Marriage is not a part of the plot, 
but may be added as an ornament as in “The Rabbit Herd” (Mt 570). 
The marvellous and fantastic are highly developed in this group. 

Typical characters found in adventure tales are the soldier as in 
“Bearskin” (Mt 361), the strong boy as in “Strong John” (Mt 650), 
“Tom Thumb” (Mt 700), the magician’s pupil as in “The Magician and 
his Pupil’ (Mt 325), the Master Thief (Mt 1525) and the Clever Farmer 
(Mt 328 and Mt 920 — Mt 929). The hero has conflicts with supernatural 
adversaries, — a giant as in ‘““The Boy Steals the Giant’s Treasure” 
(Mt 328), the Devil as in ‘““The Smith Outwits the Devil” (Mt 330), Death 
as in ‘‘Godfather Death” (Mt 332), — with thieves (Mt 950 — Mt 974), 
hostile brothers as in ““The Bird, the Horse and the Princess’’ (Mt 550), 
comrades (Mt 301, Mt 531 and Mt 613) and rulers (Mt 461 and Mt 465). 

Tales of The Clever Man (Mt 1525 — Mt 1639) form a group that bulks 
large in Spanish. He, and the apparent fool who is really clever, are the 
most popular characters in Spanish adventure tales. The hero displays 
his prowess as a thief and makes fun of the judge as in ‘““The Master 
Thief’ (Mt 1525 A). He swindles his neighbor by selling him a messenger 
rabbit, a gold-producing assand a whistle, flute or guitar that revives the 
dead, and makes fun of the villagers as in ‘““The Rich and the Poor 
Peasant” (Mt 1535). He obtains money from people by making them 
believe they have killed a corpse (Mt 1536 and Mt 1537). He ridicules the 
villagers by various pranks (Mt *1550). 

“The Singing Bone’ (Mt 780) is widespread in Russia, where it usually 
has a heroine instead of a hero. It really comprises by itself a separate 
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group of animistic tales', which are very old and abound in realistic 
traits and stand close to jokes and adventure tales. 

About twenty percent of the German and Russian tales, and thirty- 
five percent of the Spanish have a heroine. That is, nearly twice as many 
tales have a heroine in Spain as in Germany or Russia. Even such tales as 
“Tom Thumb” (Mt 700) and ‘‘Outriddling the Judge” (Mt 927) often 
have a heroine in Spanish. 

Only in a small number of cases is the heroine named, perhaps less 
often than the hero. Typical names are most frequent, — Maria del 
Rosario, Maria del Carmen, Mariquilla, Pura in Spanish; Maria, Mariechen 
Gretel, Else, R6schen, Berta in German; and Mar’ja, Mar’juSka, MaSa, 
Ana, Jelena in Russian. Mary seems to be common to all; but on the 
whole there seems to be less agreement in heroine’s names among the 
different countries than hero’s. Expressive or descriptive names are 
sometimes found, — La cenicienta, Estrellita de Oro in Spanish; Aschen- 
brédel, Rosenrot, Siebenschén in German; and SnéguruSka, CernuSka, 
Dvuglazka in Russian. Cinderella is encountered everywhere. As with 
the hero, typical names are more frequent than descriptive names. The 
heroine’s descriptive names usually describe in some way her beauty, 
sometimes her clothing or her sufferings. 

Physically the heroine is an average type, like the hero. Her birth and 
rank, like those of the hero, are of little importance. Princess and country 
girl stand on equal ground, and usually the heroine is one of these two, 
although sometimes she is a merchant’s daughter in Spain, Germany and 
Russia. Peculiar to Russia is the preacher’s daughter as heroine, just as 
the preacher’s son is hero. A poor boy often marries the princess, and 
a prince the country girl. A princess is perhaps more typical in love tales, 
a country girl in adventure tales or tales of a comic character. It will be 
remembered that this same distinction holds true for the hero. The 
heroine is of supernatural origin, as in ““The Princess in the Shroud” 
(Mt 307), more rarely than the hero. 

Differences between enemies and friends of the heroine and those of 
the hero are chiefly those called for on account of differences in sex. Her 
stepmother and uncle are her usual opponents (Mt 403, Mt 432, Mt 450, 
Mt 705 — Mt 709). In the Spanish tales the heroine’s father very often 
appears as her opponent; he wishes to marry her (Mt 510 B in ECPE 
no 109 and Mt 706). Sometimes we see sisters as friends (Mt 311), 
other times as enemies as in ““The Three Golden Sons’ (Mt 707). The 
heroine’s helpers are nearly always supernatural, and very rarely are 
they her relatives. 

Active traits of character are lacking in the heroine. She displays soft, 
sympathetic, passive traits ; those which win the prince’s love, — patience, 


1 W. A. Berendsohn, Grundformen volkstiimlicher Erzahlerkunst, Ham- 
burg 1922 pp. 75—79. 
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obedience, modesty, sympathy and industry. Occasionally a special trait 
stands out.! The faithful wife is a frequent figure (Mt 880 — Mt 899; 
but cf. Mt 612). Although character development is rare, it is, neverthe- 
less, found in a few tales ;? whereas it is almost never found in tales with 
a hero. Especially in adventure tales the heroine is clever (Mt 311), 
cunning (Mt 875 and 884) and lazy (Mt 425 and Mt 710). 

Love for her sweetheart is by far the heroine’s strongest motivating 
force. We have seen that it was also the hero’s strongest motivating 
force. Secondarily, as with the hero, she is moved by love of her immediate 
family (Mt 450 and Mt 451). Other motivating forces, proper only to the 
heroine, are curiosity (Mt 311, Mt 425, Mt 670 and Mt 710), desire for 
power as in ““The Fisher and his Wife” (Mt 555), and fear of stepmother 
as in Cinderella (Mt 510). Curiosity and fear of stepmother are frequent 
in Spain. Little attention is paid to the heroine’s intellectual powers in 
tales with a love theme. Rarely are any talents or abilities attributed to 
her unless they be domestic. 

With the heroine as with the hero, it must be repeated, the religious 
element is strong in the tales of Catholic Spain. The heroine drives off the 
Devil by sprinkling him with holy water or by beating him with a blest 
olive branch (Mt *340), Many marvellous events occur on St. John’s day 
(Mt *445 B). The shepherd who buys the girls turns out to be God 
(Mt 471 *B), The three spinning women are blest souls who give help in 
reward for devotion (Mt 501 in CPA p. 64). The Devil is driven off by 
saying, “‘Jestis, José y Maria” (Mt 510 B in LRAC no. 32). A helpful 
animal called an “‘oricuerno”’ makes the sign of the cross and the heroine 
becomes a marf (Mt 514). The Devil is driven off by making the sign 
of the cross (Mt 706). The Devil appears very often as an enemy (Mt *340, 
Mt 500, Mt 510 and Mt 706). 

A kind word must be said for the Devil. His own violent nature is 
meekness itself when compared to that of some women as in ““The Devil’s 
Mother-in-law”’ (Mt *340). In a typical medieval story the Devil finds that 
he has his hands full when he attempts to guard a woman’s chastity 
(Mt 1352). The Devil is helpless before the wiles of his own daughter 
(Mt 313). The hero rescues the princess from the Devil, but on discovering 
her terrible disposition, he forces the Devil to take her back.® In these 
cases, although some sympathy is shown for the Devil, he is never 
exalted nor does he come out victorious. On the contrary, he always is 
defeated, humiliated and henpecked. These Devil episodes contribute 
a comic element to more serious tales; they are not in themselves jests. 
The heroine often disguises as a man in Spanish tales. She serves as a 


‘Mt 451: She maintains silence even to the point of death to free het 
brothers. Mt 533: The humiliated princess is too proud to speak. 

2 Mt 710 and Mt goo (stubborness and haughtiness). These are typically 
German. 
3 Mt 301 (CPA p. 51 and BPS p. 148), The Three Stolen Princesses. 
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soldier and undergoes tests of sex (Mt 425 in LRAC no. 1). She really 
becomes a man (Mt 514 *A). She becomes a doctor (Mt *515 in BITPE 
V 103), or an innkeeper in ““The Innocent Slandered Maiden’’ (Mt 883 A). 
The clever girl disguised as a man plays her tricks (Mt *970). I have found 
no examples of a man disguising as or becoming a woman. The life of a 
Spanish woman is rather rigidly confined to domestic activities. This 
tradition is very strong in Spain; therefore, if the Spanish storyteller 
wishes his heroine to be ambitious and exceedingly active, a most natural 
recourse is to have her disguise as a man; in this way her scope of activity 
is greatly increased. Usually at the beginning of these disguise tales, 
vigorous ambition is manifest. 

Tales with a heroine, like tales with a hero, divide into two groups: 
those with a love theme and those with an adventure theme. The pro- 
portion of each is about the same as in hero tales; that is, roughly two 
thirds of the tales with a heroine have a love theme, and one third an 
adventure theme. 

In tales with a love theme the heroine is usually a princess or rich 
merchant’s daughter, although she may often be a poor country maiden. 
In conformity with her passive traits of character, such as patience and 
faithfulness, her deeds are less sensational then those of a hero. Develop- 
ment of her emotional qualities is more frequent than the hero’s. 

The first class of tales with a love theme is concerned with winning 
a husband by loyalty, persistence, industry, cleverness, devoted service 
and beauty. In such tales the heroine is more active than in any other 
class. Supernatural forces or powers may occasionally help her, but 
usually she wins her lover in a purely natural way, — through her beauty 
and character. In German and Russian tales this class is the largest; but 
in Spain the second class, considered below, bulks larger. The supernatural 
helper, often the Virgin in Spanish, punishes the stepmother’s wicked 
daughter and helps the heroine who has shown good qualities. Some- 
times the stepmother tries to substitute her own daughter, but the fraud 
is soon discovered in ‘‘Cinderella’” (Mt 510). Or, in another type, the 
heroine disguises as a man, serves as a soldier and marries the princess; 
or serves as a clerk and marries the employer’s daughter. By a magic 
process she becomes a man (Mt 514). Again, disguised as a man, she 
enters the king’s service, is saved from the intrigues of the enamored queen 
by the king’s mute sister or daughter, and the king marries her (Mt *515). 
Like the first class of love tales with a hero, in this class the heroine, 
relying upon her own natural ability rather than upon supernatural 
resources, wins her lover. This class is distinguished by its serious tone, 
its lack of the supernatural, and its simple plot structure. 

In the second class the heroine must search for her lost husband; often 
she loses him because she breaks some prohibition he has set upon her. 
Here we may recall Mt 313, very popular in all the countries, in which 
the heroine wakens her husband from magic forgetfulness put upon him 
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by her parent. The heroine’s lover is often enchanted in some animal 
form. In“The Search for the Lost Husband” (Mt 425), also very popular 
in Spain and rather popular in Germany and Russia, she disenchants 
her husband, but loses him because she has broken a prohibition, and 
only after long wandering does she recover him. In Mt 426, found in 
Germany, a bear, which girls have let into their hut, kills his enemy, 
a dwarf, and becomes a prince. In Mt 428, found in Russia, a wolf helps 
the heroine to escape from a witch, is disenchanted and marries her, 
In Mt 432, found in all three countries, a bird visits the heroine. Her 
step-sister wounds it, but the heroine nurses it back to health. It is freed 
and becomes a prince. In Mt *435 4 bull steals the heroine’s magic object. 
She searches until she finds it and frees the bull from enchantment, 
In “The Frog King” (Mt 440), found in Spain and Germany, a frog 
rescues the princess’s ball. She disenchants him by kicking him. In 
“Hans my Hedgehog” (Mt 441), found in Germany, a hedgehog is 
disenchanted by burning its skin. In “The Old Man in the Woods” 
(Mt 442), found in Germany and Russia, the heroine frees a prince 
enchanted as a tree. In Mt *445 the heroine fails to be by the prince's 
side when he awakes, and must wander after him. She commits suicide, 
but he revives her. This class is characterized by its compound plot 
structure and is similar to Class 3 of love tales with a hero; the heroine 
loses her lover and must win him back a second time. The search element 
is prominent. 

In the third class the heroine is very passive; the conflict is between 
opponents and helpers, and the heroine serves merely as the object of 
a disenchantment theme, as in Snow White (Mt 709). In all the countries 
the number of tales in this class is small. 

The fourth class deals chiefly with the calumniated wife; it corresponds 
to the fourth class of love tales with a hero and is particularly frequent 
in Russia. The jealous stepmother or sisters steal the children and try to 
cause discord between the lovers, but the evildoers are found out and the 
uncomplaining wife is victorious. The faithful wife and mother-love themes 
unite in this deeply emotional class. Various typical forms are as follows. 
The adopted mother sends her own daughter to marry the prince and 
throws the heroine into a river, but a lark’s conversation and the heroine’s 
magic gifts reveal the deception, as in ““The Black and the White Bride” 
(Mt 403). Very popular in Spanish are ‘“The Maiden without Hands” 
(Mt 706) and “The Three Golden Sons’ (Mt 707). The heroine’s father, 
or the Devil, mutilates her, intercepts her letters and has her cast 
out. She patiently endures great suffering with her children, often 
receives help from Heaven, and is finally reinstated. Or, her sisters, 
mother-in-law, courtiers or servant steal the children and cause the 
heroine to be imprisoned. The children gain possession of the bird of 
truth which reveals the fraud to the king. In this class must be included 
tales of the faithful sister who disenchants her brothers (Mt 450 and 
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Mt 451). This class is concerned with the reinstatement of a wife or 
with rescues of other relatives. Marital and mother love and parental 
love, rather than mating, motivate these tales. 

The fifth class deals with the humiliation of the haughty and conceited 
girl. Even in such tales as these the typical passive character of the 
female figures in popular narratives persists. She suffers many slights and 
finally learns meekness from bitter experience. At no time does she offer 
effective or even serious resistance to the discipline she is undergoing. 
Comic elements are inevitable, as we know from Shakespeare’s ‘“Taming 
of the Shrew’’. This group is popular and of long standing in Spain.} 
A prince disguises as a beggar and forces the haughty girl to marry him. 
He humiliates her and when she has learned her lesson, he reveals his 
identity, in ‘“‘King Thrushbeard”’ (Mt 900). By cruelly beating animals 
and objects, the man causes his shrewish wife to become meek, humble, 
and obedient; or he beats his wife, takes her to a doctor and pays in 
advance for a second, prospective visit, in ‘“The Taming of the Shrew” 
(Mt gor). It is interesting to note that there are no male types of this class. 

Adventure themes with the heroine are of the same general character 
as those with the hero. They portray an occasional event from her life, 
a passing episode. The comic element is pronounced. The victory of the 
mild traits of the heroine’s emotional life is generally absent. She is 
sympathetic, kind-hearted and friendly, industrious, patient and pious. 
But she is often inquisitive (Mt 311 and Mt 670) and stubborn (Mt 710 
and Mt 1365). A stupid heroine is found only in jokes and anecdotes. 

Clever girl types are very popular in Spanish. The clever girl outwits 
a giant and frees her sisters (Mt 311 in FA p. 309); or she outwits a witch 
in ‘“Hansel und Gretel’ (Mt 327), or the Devil by guessing his name in 
“The Name of the Helper’ (Mt 500), or a thieves’ captain (Mt *959), or 
a prince (Mt *g70). ‘“The Three Old Women Helpers’? (Mt 501) or 
spinners free the wife from the danger of having to prove the ability 
she is supposed to possess. Nuns trick thieves and cause their arrest 
(Mt 954 *A). 

The good girl is rewarded and the bad one is punished. This type of 
adventure tale is rarely found in Spain. The step-sister is kind to a witch 
or Christ and receives handsome gifts; the daughter is unkind and 
receives curses in ‘““The Black and the White Bride” (Mt 403). The older 
sisters are unkind to an old man and animals and are thrown into the 
cellar; the youngest is kind, disenchants them and marries the prince in 
“The House in the Wood” (Mt 431). One sister disdains to help an old 
woman; the other helps her and receives good fortune (Mt 620). 

After surveying the various classes of tales with a hero and with a 
heroine, one notes the outstanding uniformity in the general character 


1 Juan Manuel, Conde Lucanor, ed. Knust, Leipzig 1900. Exemplo XX XV. 
A fourteenth century work. 
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of the tales among the different countries examined. Spain’s isolation 
from European cultural currents has sometimes been affirmed. Speci- 
fically in the question of folktales, the material found seems to deny that 
assertion. Comparison of the Spanish tales with the German and Russian 
show, on the whole, an amazing similarity and regularity throughout. 
Furthermore, if it is remembered that Aarne’s classification is based 
chiefly on North European tradition, one is amazed to see in what detail 
the Spanish folktales coincide with North European forms. 

Summarizing differences, we see a fantastic tone in Russian tales and 
a predilection for tales with a love theme; while German tales have a 
realistic tone, and Spanish tales a very marked realistic tone and a large 
number of adventure tales. Desire for detail and stylistic elaboration are 
notable in Russian tales; also a religious tone, which is even more 
pronounced in Spain. The fate element is especially notable in Spain as 
contrasted with free will in Spanish literary tradition. Cleverness is 
very notable in Spanish adventure tales. Throughout we see the cultural 
and social background of each country reflected in its folktales. 
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PARALLELS TO GOETHE’S “ELSASSISCHE VOLKSLIEDER” 


BY SISTER MARY CoRONATA, O. P. 


While Goethe was attending the University of Strassburg from 1770 
to 1771, he met Herder, who interested him particularly in folk literature. 
Herder himself had long cherished a youthful plan to write a history of 
lyric poetry because of his love for old national songs. Encouraged by 
Herder’s enthusiasm for folk songs, Goethe collected in Alsace twelve 
ballads which he sent to his newly gained friend in the autumn of 1771 
after his return to Frankfurt. In the accompanying letter! he remarked 
that on his wanderings through Alsace he had snatched the songs from 
the throats of very old women. This find he considered a good fortune, 
for the grandchildren of these women were singing sentimental songs, as 
‘Tch liebte nur Ismenen.”’ He added, half humorously and half seriously 
perhaps, that all the girls who wished to enjoy favor in his eyes must 
learn to sing his folk songs. He assured Herder that his own sister Cornelia 
would copy for him ‘‘the old melodies as God had created them” and 
that he himself ‘‘had up to this time carried the ballads as a treasure near 
his heart.”’ That he carried these songs also in his heart is evidenced by the 
influence they exerted on some of his own literary productions, especially 
on the ballads ‘‘Réslein auf der Heiden,” ‘““Der K6nig in Thule,” ‘Der 
untreue Knabe,” and “Vor Gericht’’; also on the closing lines of ‘‘Cla- 
vigo,”’ which are really a re-casting of the last three stanzas of his Alsatian 
ballad ‘“‘Das Lied vom Herrn und der Magd.” This song finds a counter- 
part in the ballad sung by Crugantino in ‘Claudine von Villa Bella.” 
Other reflections of folk song influence on Goethe are illustrated by 
quotations from the ‘“‘Urfaust’’ and from other writings of Goethe 
selected by Alfred Gétze®. Without doubt these ballads helped Goethe 
develop in his poetry greater simplicity, objectivity, vividness and 
naturalness. Moreover, his study of folk literature was one of the con- 
tributing factors that led to his formation and expression of the inter- 
national idea of world literature. 

Of the twelve Alsatian ballads, Herder included only three in the first 
volume of his Volkslieder®; ‘“‘Das Lied vom jungen Grafen” (I, 133f., 
No. 1); “Das Lied vom eifersiichtigen Knaben”’ (I, 146f., No. 6); and 


1A. Schéll, Briefe und Aufsatze von Goethe aus den Jahren 1776—86. 
Weimar 1846, p. 130. 

2 Vom deutschen Volkslied. Freiburg i. B. 1921, pp. 92ff. 

3 Leipzig 1778. A reprint of Herder’s Volksliedey appeared in 1807 
entitled Stimmen der Volker in Liedervn, under which caption they were 
again published in 1861. Carl Redlich reprinted them in Herder’s Sdmtliche 
Werke (ed. Suphan), Berlin 1877, XXV, pp. 133ff. 
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“Das Lied vom Herrn von Falkenstein” (III, 251, No. 2). In 1846 A, 
Scholl compared Herder’s versions of Goethe’s ballads with the originals 
and published for the first time the following: ‘““Das Lied vom Pfalz. 
grafen,” ‘“Das Lied vom verkleideten Grafen,”’ and ‘““Vom braun Annel!.” 
Ten years later Heinrich Diintzer and Ferdinand Gottfried Herder edited 
and published the nine folk songs that Herder had not included in his 
Volkslieder, and indicated the changes that Herder had made in those 
published by him?. In 1883 Ernst Martin published nine of the twelve 
ballads in an edition of Goethe’s journal called Ephemerides (1770) und 
Volkslieder®, omitting ‘“Das Lied vom jungen Grafen,’”’ ““Vom plauder- 
haften Knaben,” and ‘Hab’ ein bucklig Mannel g’nomme.” During the 
next decade the Weimar edition of Goethe’s Werke! placed before the 
public for the first time all twelve ‘“‘Elsassische Volkslieder.”’ It is for this 
treason that the arrangement of the ballads in this article follows the 
order in which they occur in the Weimar edition. 

The manuscripts containing Goethe’s folk songs are listed in the 
Weimar edition as follows: 

H!': quarto volume g, 28 written pages, secured in 1878 from the Nach- 
laf of Charlotte von Stein for the State and University Library of 
Strassburg. These texts of the summer of 1771 follow rather closely the 
Alsatian dialect; manuscripts may have been used in addition to oral 
transmission. In No. 5, one stanza, lines 53—56, is written by a strange, 
stiff hand. Here follow the songs: Nos. 2 (of which lines 31 ff. are torn off; 
likewise the two first stanzas of No. 4 and probably the whole of the 
third stanza; altogether 68 lines, exactly a double sheet), 4, 9, 1, 6, 7, 8, 5, 
and 10. H?: 8 numbered double sheets 8° in the Weimar Archives. On the 
wrapper Caroline Herder wrote: ‘“These German folk songs my father 
” From the letter which Goethe 
sent to Herder with the songs, it seems probable that he enclosed a 
copy of H! or of its original (a first-hand copy of g*?) with changes and 
with a different arrangement, together with the two songs lacking in H}. 
To the titles, which have been reproduced in the Weimar edition, Herder 
added the numbers; he also made several immaterial corrections®. 

Two rather grotesque ballads, printed under ‘‘Spane’’¢ in the Weimar 


received from Goethe in the seventies. 


1 Pp. 123ff. 

* Aus Herders NachlaB. Frankfurt a. M. 1856, I, 152ff. 

’ Heilbronn 1883 (Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, XIV), pp. 2off. 

* Weimar 1897, XXXVIII, pp. 236ff. 

5 Pp. 235f. Schéll and Martin used H'; Herder followed H?, Erich Schmidt, 
in the Weimar edition, published the texts of H® according to the collation 
of A. Fresenius, except for a few insignificant abbreviations and several 
errors in writing; the ‘“‘Lesarten’’ (pp. 255ff.) give the readings of H! and 
other textual variations. 

®° Pp. 497ff. Both ballads are variants of texts in Des Knaben Wunderhorn 
II, (ed. Bode), rorff. 
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edition, one about the creation, fall, and punishment of Adam and Eve, 
the other about the imagined material joys of Heaven, have not been 
included in this investigation. The editor states in his prefatory note that 
a roll labelled ‘“Tiefurter SpaBe’’ contained, in addition to so-called 
Matinées of Merck and Ejinsiedel, two burlesque folk songs written on 
two folio sheets of blue wrapping paper. Erich Schmidt printed them in 
18951; they were reprinted in the Weimar edition as a supplement to 
those collected by Goethein Alsace. This supplementary reprint does 
not prove them to be Alsatian; furthermore, no reference is made to 
Goethe’s having sent them to Herder with the other twelve ballads. 

The interest that Herder and Goethe manifested in the folk song was 
not shared by many of their contemporaries, literary or otherwise; but 
the nineteenth century showed a decided increase of interest in this type 
of popular poetry. The numerous collections that were made and publish- 
ed during this century, beginning especially with Arnim and Brentano’s 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn®, give concrete evidence of the widespread 
enthusiasm for the songs of the people. Erk and Béhme’s Deutscher 
Liederhort® represents the most significant compilation of folk songs that 
appeared in Germany. In the three large volumes of the Liederhort there 
are parallels to the first eleven of Goethe’s Alsatian ballads, and a mere 
suggestion of a parallel to the twelfth. 

The purpose of this investigation is to tabulate as many parallels to 
Goethe’s folk songs as it is possible to discover in collections that have 
been published since the appearance of Erk and Bohme’s epoch-making 
volumes. Since the bibliography has become quite extensive, it seems 
best to refer the reader to two standard collections for bibliographical 
details concerning most of the books that have furnished material for the 
tabulation, namely: Hermann Dunger und Karl Reuschel, Gréfere Volks- 
lieder aus dem V ogtlande*, and Georg Schiinemann, Das Lied der deutschen 
Kolonisten in Rufland®. References to other works consulted will be given 
where these occur for the first time. A star before the name of a collector 
or of the title of a collection indicates that the song referred to has not 
been seen by the writer. Several recent standard collections and some of 
the latest compilations have not been available at this date. The source 
material in folk-lore books and magazines of the Chicago University 
Library, however, has facilitated the progress of the research from the 
outset, 


1 “‘Tesefriichte zum Volkslied”’, Zs d V f Vk V (1895), 355—63, particularly 


361 ff. 
2 Heidelberg I, 1806; II and III, 1808. 3 Leipzig 1893—94. 
4 Plauen 1915, pp. 250ff. 5 Miinchen 193, 2pp. 38off. 


6 The writer wishes to acknowledge with grateful appreciation the ready 
and helpful suggestions of Dr. Archer Taylor, Chairman of the German 
Department of the University of Chicago, under whose direction the work 
was begun and completed. 
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The study shows the widespread occurrence of certain ballads, as 
Nos. 3 and 4, and the distinct lack of currency of others, as Nos. 6, 8 
and 10. Why Goethe did not select ballads which were generally popular 
is not clear. Perhaps those he collected were actually more widely known 
than we now have any means of determining. A tragic tone prevails in 
seven of the songs (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10), although in a number of 
parallels to these a happy ending indicates a more optimistic philosophy 
of life and without doubt reflects a more cheerful disposition of the 
people by whom these later texts were sung. That Goethe chose epic 
folk songs to the exclusion of the purely lyric type seems strange in a 
collector whose love for Frederike Brion of Sesenheim, Alsace, so engaged 
his attention at this time. To be sure, love is the dominant motif in 
eleven of the ballads. The prevalence of this emotion in the collection is 
quite obviously due to Goethe’s relation to Frederike during part of his 
Alsatian sojourn. To the reader the tragic dénouement in the majority of 
the songs seems to foreshadow the sad separation that awaited Goethe 
and the beautiful, innocent girl he then loved sincerely. 

“Das Lied vom Herrn von Falkenstein,”’ Goethe, Werke X XXVIII, 
236f., No. I, 11 stanzas. 

Distribution: Alsace, Franconia, Hesse, Nuremberg, Westphalia, 
Lippe, Lippe-Detmold; see Erk-Béhme I, 216ff., No. 62a—f. 

Add to these: WESTPHALIA: Hatzfeld!, a 20ff., No. 7, 11 st.; 2bd., I 
22ff., No. 8, 7 st., Captain instead of Lord of Falkenstein; the prisoner 
is not freed at the girl’s pleading; Low GERMAN TERRITORY: Alpers’, 
724., No. 14, 12 st.; THE NETHERLANDS: Duyse®I, J 116f., No. 19, 12 st.; 
AussiGc: Kirschner‘, 15f., 12 st.; LipPpE or WURTTEMBERG: Alpers?, of., 
No. 4, 9 st. Almost the same as the ballad in Martin, pp. 37f.; Not Loc- 
ALIZED: Waldberg®, 198f., 10 paragraphs, each equivalent to five lines. 
A very coarse drinking ballad. 

“Das Lied vom Pfalzgrafen,’’ Goethe, Werke XX XVIII, 237f., No. 2 
23 st. 

Distribution: Switzerland, Alsace, Urach, Vienna suburbs, Rhenish 
Palatinate, Baden Palatinate, Hesse, Aussig, Upper and Lower Lusatia, 
Silesia, the Netherlands, Westphalia, the Harz, Magdeburg, Branden- 
burg, Hamburg, Dithmarsch, Schleswig-Holstein, Riigen, East Prussia, 
Denmark; see Erk-Boéhme I, 568ff., No. 186a—e, Marriage, 57ff. 
No. 31 A and B. 


1 Johannes Hatzfeld, Westfdlische Volksliedey. Miimster i. W. (Land- 
schaftliche Volkslieder IX.) 

* Paul Alpers, Die alten niederdeutschen Volkslieder. Hamburg 1924. 

* Fl. van Duyse, Het oude nederlandsche Lied. Antwerp 1903ff. 

* Adolf Kirschner, Volksgesdnge aus dem Aussiger Gau. Leipa 1898. 

° Paul Alpers, Das deutsche Volkslied. Niirnberg 1925. 

® Max Freiherr von Waldberg, Venusgédrtlein. Halle a. S. 1890. Erk- 
Bohme refers to Venusgdrtlein. Hamburg 1659, p. 275. 
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Add to these: HunGARY: Zs {f 6 Vk XXI—XXII (1915—10916), 170f., 
No. I, 18 st.; RHENISH PALATINATE: Heeger-Wiist I, 138, No. 574, 
15 st.; ibid., 138f., No. 57b, 9 st. A strange contamination with the 
song of the “‘Hammerschmiedssohn”’, Erk-Bohme I, 177ff., No. 51a—d; 
ibid., J 139f., No. 58a, 7 st. The Emperor does not kill the girl’s father; 
ibid., J’ 140, No. 58b I, 1 st.; ibid., No. 58b II, 5 st.; ibid., r41f., 16 st. 

Baader, Die Sagen der Pfalz. Stuttgart 1844; BADEN (OBERSCHEFF- 
LENZ): Bender, J 207ff., No. 180, 16 st. After 1850; SmLEsIA: Fischer!, T 
38f., 16 st.; DrrHMARSCH: Carstens, Zs d V f VkI (1891), 444f., 60 lines in 
thyming couplets, with reference to a variant from the region of Heil- 





bronn. 


“Das Lied vom jungen Grafen,’ Goethe, Werke XXXVIII, 230f., 
No. 3, 10 st. 

Distribution: Switzerland, Alsace, Swabia, Bavaria, Styria, Sieben- 
biirgen, Rhenish Palatinate, Baden Palatinate, Baden Uplands, Wiesen- 
thal, Odenwald, Frankfurt on the Main, Hesse, Netzegau, Storndorf, 
Nassau, Mosel Valley, Rhineland, Franconia, Eifel, Thuringia, Saxony, 
Meissen, Anhalt, Erzgebirge, Vogtland, Bohemia, Aussig, Kuhland, 
Lusatia, Silesia, the Netherlands, Westphalia, Lippe, the Harz, the 
Baltic Coast, Prussia, Schleswig-Holstein, Denmark, French Flanders, 
Sweden: see Erk-Bohme I, 313ff., No. 89a—f, Kohler-Meier, 393f., 
o$ff., No. 97, Marriage, 7ff., No. 3 A—B, Jungbauer?, 22f., notes on 
No. 102, Dunger-Reuschel, 263, rff. 

Add to these: SWITZERLAND, LUCERNE \WWIGGERTAL: Gassmann, BY 18, 
No. 10, 13 st.; SoLorHURN: Grolimund, J 3f., No. 6, 13 st.; ALSACE: 


Bolte and others*, VIII, 5ff., No. 1, 9 st. = Goethe’s ballad; SwaBia: 
Lammle*, J 93, No. 77, 9 st. Very concise; ibid., J) 94f., No. 78, 13 st.; 


ibid., J 96f., No. 79, 13 st. About 1830, no dream and no death of the 
Count; SwaBiaAn ALB: Thierer, J 37f., No. 33, 9 st.; WURTTEMBERG: 
Karl Voretzsch, Zs d V f Vk III (1893), 179, No. 3, 6st. Sung by a fusilier 
of the 125th Inf.-Reg. (Tiibingen); Austria (INNVIERTEL): Jungwirth® 
¢ 21f., No. 2, 17 st. About 1910; Vienna: Wolkan® I, 37ff., No.9, 11 st. 

1 Bernhard Fischer, Unterym Schindeldach. Volksdichtungen aus dem 
schlesischen Isergebirge. Schweidnitz 1925. 

2 Gustav Jungbauer, Bibliogrvaphie des deutschen Volksliedes in Béhmen. 
Prag 1913 (Beitrage zur sudetendeutschen Volkskunde XI.) 

* Johannes Bolte, Max Friedlander, John Meier, Friedrich Panzer und 
Max Roediger, Alte und Neue Lieder. Leipzig, no date. 

4 August Lammle, Schwdbische Volkskunde. Im Auftrag des Wiirttem- 
bergischen Kulturministeriums. Stuttgart 1924. 

5 Ernst Jungwirth, Alte Lieder aus dem Innviertel. Wien 1925 (Arbeits- 
ausschuB fiir Osterreich I). 

® Rudolf Wolkan, Wiener Volkslieder aus 5 Jahrhunderten. Wien I (1920), 
II (1926). 
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About 1540; Huncary: Zs d V {} Vk XXI—XXII (1915—16), r71f., 
No. 2, 15 st.; Gaticta: Rech-Kantor! I, J) 21f., No. 12, 10 st. The nun 
leaves the convent to marry the knight; LorramNe: Pinck®, J 117f,, 
g st.; ibid., rroff., 13 st.; RHENISH PALATINATE: A. Becker, p 197, 
7 st. No death of the Count, ring and bottle of wine as parting gifts to 
him; BADEN: Jutz4 P 47{., No. 20, 6 st. No death at the close, two 
bottles of wine as farewell tokens; Kiinzig®, J 72f., No. 48, 7 st. Nodeath; 
gold ring as parting remembrance; SAAR VALLEY: Eich-Miiller®, J 63f., 
9 st.; MosEL AND SAAR VALLEYS: Kohler’, J 24ff., No. 10, 10 st.; CEn- 
TRAL Rute: K. Becker®, J 31f., No. 13, 18 st.; ibid., J 35f., No. 14, 7 st. 
Two flasks of wine as parting gift tothe knight ; Kinz1c VALLEY: Schafer?, 


2 52f., No. 56, 6st.; Upper Hesse: Schulte’, J 14f., 6st. Two bottles of 
wine in parting; Nassau: Stiickrath, Zs d V { Vk XXIII (1913), J 75, A, 


and 76, B, in both the first stanza only, sung 1904 at Hahnstatten; 
ANHALT: Wirth", J toof., No. 46, 6 st. Two flasks of wine in parting; 
EICHSFELD: Herbst!2, J 41, No. 31, 6 st. Incomplete; ibid., J 57f., 
No. 46, 8 st. Girl accepts love of the Count, no mention of a convent; 
ibid., J 75f., No.61, 8 st.; ERzGEBIRGE: John, J 24f., No. 11a, 14 st. 
1904; ibid., [ 25, No. 11b, 6st. = Zinck, Mitt d V f séchs VRIV (1906— 
08), 197, No. 7; BoneMta (Zips): Repp!8, J 24ff., 19st.; Smesta: Schrem- 
mer-Schénbrunn, .) 20f., No. 26, 12 st. 16th century; ibid., J 35f., 
No. 32, 14 st.; Fischer, J 12f., 17 st.; Gratz: Amft, J 46, No. 11, 13 st. 
1908 ; ibid., § 47, No. 12, 12 st., 1908; ibid., J 47f., No. 13, 9 st. 1904; 
*Glatzer Vierteljahrschrift 1X, 250; LirrLe PoLAND: Rech-Kantor", II, 

1 Friedrich Rech und Otto Kantor, Heimatlieder aus den deutschen Sied- 
lungen Galiziens I. Biala 1924. 

2 Louis Pinck, Verklingende Weisen : Lothringer Volkslieder. Metz I (1926). 

8 Albert Becker, Pfalzer Volkskunde. Bonn und Leipzig 1925 (Volkskunde 
theinischer Landschaften ITI). 

* Adolf Jutz, Badische Volksliedery. Karlsruhe 1925 (Landschaftliche Volks- 
lieder II). 

5 Johannes Kiinzig, Lieder der badischen Soldaten. Leipzig 1927. 

6 R. Eich und A. Miiller, Alte liebe Lieder. Volkslieder von der Saar. Saat- 
louis 1926. 

7 Carl Kohler, Volkslieder von der Mosel und Saar. Frankfurt a. M. 1926 
(Landschaftliche Volkslieder VII). 

8 Karl Becker, Mittelrheinische Volksliedey. Frankfurt a. M. 1926 (Land- 
schaftliche Volkslieder V). 

® Martin Schafer, Volkslieder aus dem Kinzigtale. Marburg 1925. 

10 QO. Schulte, Das Volkslied in Oberhessen. Giessen um 1909. 

11 Alfred Wirth, Amhaltische Volksliedery. Dessau 1925 (Landschaftliche 
Volkslieder ITI). 

12 Hugo Herbst, roo eichsfeldische Volkslieder. Heiligenstedt 1910. 

18 Friedrich Repp, Zipser Liederblatt. Sternberg (Mahren) 1924 (Sudeten- 
deutscher Liederschatz). 

14 Friedrich Rech und Otto Kantor, Heimatlieder aus den deutschen Sied- 
lungen Kleinpolens Il. Kaiserslautern 1927. 
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~ 19f, No. 13, 12 st. No death, only departure at end; THE NETHER- 
tanps: Duyse I, J 131, No. 21 A, 11 st.: ibid., 2° 132f., No. 21 B, 13 st.; 
ibid., [’ 134f., No. 21 C, 12 st.; abid., 2° 135ff., No. 21 D, 14 st.; WEst- 
pHALIA: Hatzfeld, $ 36ff., No. 12, 6 st.; ibid., J 30f., No. 13, 6 st. Girl 
does not become a nun, accepts the Count as her husband; HANNOVER: 
Alpers’, a 12ff., No. 4, Ir st.; ScHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN: Ruhe-Tranckner?, 
) rarf., No. 191, 6 st. Only separation at close, without death; zbid., 
} 194f., No. 295, 5 st. A similar ending; East Prussia: Batocki3, J 47f., 
No. 17, 18 st. Nun also dies; Plenzat?, e 3ff., No. 1, 15 st.; Russta: 
Schiinemann, J 204, No. 70, 6st.; ibid., J 204f., No. 71, 6 st. Both songs 
incomplete; NOT LOCALIZED: Beifuss®, 168ff., 9 st.; tbid., 170ff., 7 st.; 
Alpers (1925), 18f., No. 13, 6 st.; cbid., 19f., No. 13 a, 9 st. 


“Das Lied vom eifersiichtigen Knaben,’’ Goethe, Werke, XXXVIII, 
240f., No. 4, 8 st. 

Distribution: Switzerland, Aargau, Alsace, Upper Rhine, Swabia, 
Austria, Vienna district and Neustadt, Tirol (Passeier), Styria, Gottschee, 
Siebenbiirgen, Baden (Oberschefflenz), Wiirttemberg, Odenwald, Taunus, 
Hesse, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, Mosel Valley, Rhineland, Franconia, 
East Franconia, Coburg, Upper Palatinate, Saxony, Anhalt, Eichsfeld, 
Erzgebirge, Vogtland, Bohemia, Egerland, Kuhland, Lusatia, Silesia, 
Westphalia, the Harz, Pomerania, East Prussia; see Erk-Bohme I, 
163ff., No. 48 a—f, Kohler-Meier, 373f., 20ff., No. 18 A—B, Anken- 
brand®, 16ff., Jungbauer, 15, notes on No. 70, Dunger-Reuschel, 264f., 
oof. 

Add to these: LowER Austria: Bliimml, ‘‘Schottkys Volkslieder 
NachlaB”’, QO. u. F. zur dt. Vk. VII (1912), 12, No. 16, 8 st.; HUNGARY: 
Thirring-Weisbecker, Zs f 6 Vk XXI—XXII (1915—16), 174, No. 8, 8 st.; 
Gaticia: Rech-Kantor I, J 36f., No. 24, 8 st.; LORRAINE: Pinck, 
~ 122f., 6st.; RHENISH PALATINATE: Heeger-Wiist I, 24f., No. 9, Io st.; 
CenTRAL Rutne: K. Becker, J 58ff., No. 23, 8 st.; BADEN: Kiinzig, 
2 76f., No. 51,7 st.; VORDERRHON DISTRICT: Werner’, J’ 46f., No. 8,6 st. ; 


1 Paul Alpers, Hannoversche Volkslieder. Frankfurt a. M. 1927 (Land- 
schaftliche Volkslieder XI). 

2 Hans Ruhe und Christian Trankner, Liederbuch fiir Schleswig-Holstein. 
Kiel 1927. 

3 Erminia T. von Batocki, '/, Schock alt ostpreuBische Volkslieder. Konigs- 
berg i. Pr. 1910. 

‘ Karl Plenzat, OstpreuBische Volkslieder. Leipzig 1927 (Landschaftliche 
Volkslieder XVI). 

® Joseph BeifuB, Die bunte Garbe. Miinchen 1912. 

® Stephan Ankenbrand, Ein modernes Volkslied (Der eiferstichtige Knabe). 
Inaug. Diss. Wiirzburg I19IT. 

7 Ludwig Fr. Werner. Lieder aus der vergessenen Ecke (einer Gegend der 


Vorderrhén). Langensalza rgto. 
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THURINGIA: Hartenstein, J 17f., 7 st. 1904, no murder of the git 
Anuatt: Wirth, J 51ff., No. 24, 7 st. No punishment for the murderer: 
SILEsIA: Fischer, z 6rf., 14 st. The ballad closes with a double suicide: 
LiITtLE PoLAND: Rech-Kantor II, J 13f., No. 8, 10 st.; THE NETHER. 
LANDS: Duyse I, J) 80f., No. 14 A, 12 st.; ibid., gof., No. 14 B, 12 st, 
WESTPHALIA: Hatzfeld, J 4off., No. 14, 7 st. No punishment for the 
murderer; HANNOVER: Alpers (1927), J. 21ff., No. 8, 6 st.; ScHLEsWic. 
Hoste: Kuckei-Ruhe!, P i of., No. 11, 8 st.; Russta: Schiinemann 
J 211f., No. 86, 7 st.; ibid., J 212f., No. 87, 3 st. Incomplete. 


“Das Lied vom Herrn und der Magd,”’ Goethe, Werke, X XXVIII 
241ff., No. 5, 15 st. 

Distribution: Switzerland, Alsace, Swabia, Austria, Lower Austria, the 
Rhine, Eifel, Rhenish Palatinate, Baden Palatinate, Hunsriick, Oden. 
wald, Upper and Lower Hesse, Nassau, Franconia, Thuringia, Anhalt. 
Dessau, Saxony, Merseburg, Vogtland, Erzgebirge, Bohemia, Egerland, 
Aussig, Kuhland, Silesia, Glatz, Upper and Lower Lusatia, Austria. 
Silesia, the Netherlands, Westphalia, Lippe, the Harz, Hannover, 
Wilhelmshafen, Altmark, Magdeburg, Brandenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, East Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, England, 
Ireland (Belfast region), Scotland ; see Erk-Boéhme I, 395ff., No. r10a—, 
Marriage, 28ff., No. 12, Thietz?, 3ff., Dunger-Reuschel, 267, 13ff., 
Schewe', 24ff. 

Add to these: SwITZERLAND (GRAUBUNDEN): Schweiz. Archiv XI 
(1907), 27f., No. 35, 6 st. From a manuscript song book; ALSACE: Beyer, 
z 26ff., No. 11, 11 st.; AusTRIA: Angenetter-Bliimml?, P 45f., 9 st. No 
suicide at the end; MosEL AND SAAR VALLEYS: Kohler, p 27ff., No. 11, 
6 st. Only slightly similar; BADEN: Jutz, J 53ff., No. 23, 11 st. Very 
much like the preceding song of Kohler; Smxsta: Fischer, J 14f., 8 st. 
quite similar to this are: ibid., J 15, 8 st., and 16, 12 st.; WESTPHALIA: 
Meier-Seemann'®, Jahrbuch fiir Volksliedforschung I (1928), J 108, No. 20, 
12 st. and refrain. 


“Das Lied vom verkleideten Grafen,”’ Goethe, Werke XXXVIII, 
243ff., No. 6, 15 st. 

1 Max Kuckei und Hans Ruhe, Volks- und Kinderlieder aus Schleswig- 
Holstein, Schleswig 1913. 

* Rudolf Thietz, ‘‘Die Ballade vom Grafen und der Magd’’, in Quellen und 
Forschungen CXIX (1913). 

8 Harry Schewe, Die Ballade Es spielt ein Ritter mit einer Magd. Inaug. 
Diss. Berlin 1917. 

* August Angenetter und Emil Karl Bliimml, Lieder der Einserschiitzen. 
Wien 1924 (Deutschésterreichische Biicherei ITI). 

® John Meier und E. Seemann, ‘‘Volksliedaufzeichnungen der Dichterin 
Annette von Droste.”’ 
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Parallels to Goethes “Elsassische Volksheder’’. 51 


Distribution: Alsace, Mosel Valley, Central Franconia, Silesia, the 
Netherlands, Westphalia, France (Here developed into a most frivolous 
drama) ; see Erk-Bohme I, 467., No. 140a—d. 

Add to these: East Prussia: Frischbier-Sembrzycki, 116ff., No. 92, 
12 st. A miller is the wooer instead of a count. 


“Das Lied vom Zimmergesellen,’’ Goethe, Werke XXXVIII, 245f., 
No. 7, II st. 

Distribution: Alsace, Upper Rhine, Swabia, Rhenish Palatinate, 
Baden (Oberschefflenz), Frankfurt a. M., Odenwald, Upper Hesse, 
Wiesen in the Spessart Mountains, Nassau, Franconia, Thuringia, 
Anhalt-Dessau, Saxon Erzgebirge, Bohemia, Silesia, the Netherlands, 
the Harz, Altmark, Magdeburg, Brandenburg; see Erk-Bohme I, 446ff., 
Nos. 128 and 129a—d, Heeger-Wiist I’, 115f., No. 46, Jungbauer, 28, 
notes on No. 126. 

Add to these: Lorratne: Pinck, J 127f., 8 st.; Garicra: Rech- 
Kantor I, P 39f., No. 27, 9 st. The Emperor Josephus spares the life of 
the journeyman-locksmith; ODENWALD: *Krapp, No. 96; HESSE (NETZE- 
cau); Adamek, 33f., No. 16, 11 st. Reference to a second, incomplete 
text from New-Ruhden, district of Wirsitz; in this ballad the Margrave 
stabs the unfaithful wife and the journeyman joiner; Nassau: Wolfram, 
J g1f., No. 66, ro st.; East Prussia: Frischbier-Sembrzycki, 2of., 
No. 18, 11 st. A soldier plays the leading role; Plenzat, P 36ff., No. 15, 
9 st.; THE NETHERLANDS: Duyse I, J 217f., No. 40 A, 13 st.; NOT 
LOCALIZED: Beifuss, 129f., Io st. 


“Das Lied vom Lindenschmidt,’’ Goethe, Werke XXXVIII, 246ff., 
No. 8, 11 st. 

Distribution: Basel, Alsace, Frankfurt a. M., the Netherlands; see 
Erk-Boéhme II, 36ff., Nos. 246 and 247. 

Add to these: LorRAINE: Pinck, J 96f., 10 st.; THE NETHERLANDS: 
Duyse III, J 2684f., No. 699, 7 st.; Low GERMAN TERRITORY: Alpers 
(1924), 74ff., No. 16, 13 st. Translated from the High German version of 
Erk-Béhme II, 36ff., No. 246; Not LocaLIzED: Alpers (1925), 53f., 
No. 61, 9 st.; Naumann?, 6, 14 st. 


“Das Lied vom Grafen Friederich,”’ Goethe, Werke XX XVIII, 248 f., 
No. 9, 30 st. 


1 A reference here to Erk-Béhme I, 445f., No.128, ‘““Der hiitbscheSchreiber ;”’ 
to this ballad Erk-Béhme notes: ‘‘This song of the clerk and the margravine 
is the precursor of the song of the journeyman-carpenter,” but he refers to 
Goethe’s ballad only in connection with I, 446ff., No. 129a, “Der Zimmer- 
gesell.”’ 

2 Hans Naumann, Deutsche Volkslieder. Langensalza 1921. (Quellen- 
biicher der Volkshochschule VII). 
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Distribution: Switzerland, Alsace, the Black Forest, Tirol (Passeier), 
Gottschee, Carniola, Mosel and Saar Valleys, Palatinate, Rhineland, 
Hesse, Thuringia, Halle district, Erzgebirge, Vogtland, Bohemia, Aussig, 
Kuhland, Upper Lusatia, Silesia, Altmark, Ukermark, Riigen, Denmark, 
Bulgaria; see Erk-Béhme I, 377ff., No. 107a—e, Selma Hirsch, Zs d V f 
Vk XXXIV (1924), 82ff. 

Add to these: SWITZERLAND: Greyerz IV, F 6ff., 17 st.; 2bid., V Py 20ff., 
10 st. Here contamination with the ballad of ““Wassermanns Braut,” 
Erk-Bohme I, toff., No. 2a—f.; Lorratne: Pinck, J 77ff., 13 st.; 
RHINELAND (“‘BERGISCH”’): Bolte and others, VI, J 3f., No. 1, 14 st; 
The bride dies in the third night; NoT LOCALIZED: Beifuss, 140f., 8 st.; 
Naumann, 7f., 25 st 


“Vom braun Annel,’’ Goethe, Werke XXXVIII, 252, No. 10, 7 st. 

Distribution: Alsace, Austria, Saxony, Erzgebirge, the Netherlands, 
Italy, France; see Erk-Bohme I, 476ff., Nos. 144 and 145. 

Add to these: ERZGEBIRGE: John, 51, No. 36, 10 st. A modern version 
of ““Der Schreiber im Korbe,”’ Erk-Bohme I, 476f., No. 144; NOT LOCAL- 
1zED: Zs d V f VR XXV (1915), 280, No. 1. Here only the refrain, ‘“‘Brauns 
Annelein.’’! 


“Vom plauderhaften Knaben,”’ Goethe, Werke XXXVIII, 253f., 
No. 11, 8 st. 

Distribution: Alsace, Swabia, Stuttgart, Austria (Bukowina), South 
Hungary, Rhenish Palatinate and Breisgau, Baden (Oberschefflenz), 
Mosel and Saar Valleys, Rhineland, ‘‘Bergisch,’’ Frankfurt a. M., Hesse, 
Storndorf, Nassau, Franconia, Saxony, Jena, Anhalt, Vogtland, Bohemia 
Kuhland, Upper Lusatia, Silesia, the Harz, Berlin and Havelgau, 
Pomerania, East Prussia, Flanders: see Erk-Bohme III, r8off., Nos 
1302—1306, Kohler-Meier, 405, 132ff., No. 132 A—B, Dunger-Reuschel. 
299, 127f., Jungbauer, 27, notes on No. 122. 

Add to these: ALsace: Beyer, J 33ff., No. 14, 8 st.; Austria: An- 
genetter-Bliimml, J 55f., No. 32, 8 st.; Garicra: Rech-Kantor I, J 26f. 
No. 16, 7 st.; ANHALT: Wirth, 37ff., No. 19, 8 st.; SmEsra: Fischer, 
é 35f., 7 st.: THE NETHERLANDS: Duyse I, ,) 792ff., No. 217 A, 11 st.; 
ibid., J’ 795f., No. 217 B, 5 st.; ibid., J 797f., No. 217 C, 8 st.; NoT 

1 There are many parallels to Erk-Béhme I, 5o00ff., No. 157 a—e which 
only slightly resemble Goethe’s ballad; most of these that are contained in 
collections published before 1915 are listed in Heeger-Wiist I, 127ff., No. 52 
g--c, Jungbauer, 30, notes on No. 138, and Dunger-Reuschel, 299, 130f. The 
corresponding ballads in collections printed after 1915 need not be listed here, 
since they deviate considerably from Goethe’s folk song. In the notes 
following No. 157e, Erk-Béhme quotes two stanzas from the Kuhland text of 
Meinert, 158, No. 59, in which the names Hannsle and Annle designate the 
two principal characters, but which also differs from the type. 
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Parallels to Goethes “Elsitssische Volkslieder’’. 53 


LOCALIZED: Beifuss, 212ff., 8 st.; Bolte and others ITI, Z 18, No.8, 7 st.; 
~~ 


304, No. 279, 6st.; ibid., J 304, No. 280, I st. 


RussiA: Schiinemann, J 

“Hab’ ein bucklig Mannel g’nomme,” Goethe, Werke XX XVIII, 254, 
No. 12, 5 st. 

Distribution: Switzerland, Lucerne Wigger Valley, Canton Bern, 
Basel, Alsace, Swabia, Austria, Lower Austria, Vienna, Hungary, 
Saarbriicken, Wiirttemberg and Baden, Palatinate, Hesse, Nassau, 
Bohemia, Lower Rhine, Lippe, Lower Saxony; see Erk-Bohme I, 2off., 
No. 4a—e, Lewalter!, 308, 48, No. 149, Ziiricher*, 492, 194ff., Nos. 
2784—2803, particularly Nos. 2796ff. 

Add to these: Prussia: Frischbier*, 120, No. 506, 4 lines; NOT LOCAL- 
zED: Bolte and others VIII, 18ff., No. 6, 9!/, st. Only a slight resem- 


blance. 





1 Johann Lewalter, Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel. Kassel 1911. 
2 Gertrud Ziiricher, Kinderlieder der deutschen Schweiz. Basel 1926. 
3’ Hermann Frischbier, PreuPische Volksreime und Volksspiele. Berlin 1867. 
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A THEORY OF INDO-EUROPEAN MARCHEN. 


In several recent articles the distinguished Swedish scholar C. W. von 
Sydow proposes and defends a new theory of the distribution of tales and 
particularly of marchen.! The importance and interest which naturally 
attach to such a theory justify its careful examination. Von Sydow 
begins his argument by insisting upon some important and helpful 
distinctions in the style and form of tales. We should no longer fail to 
separate animal tales, jests, novelle, humorous marchen (Schwank- 
mdarchen ), realistic marchen (novellenartige Marchen), and true marchen.? 
Each of these types, I venture to say, has its own history and distribution, 
although these are matters about which we are not yet well informed. It 
is probably unnecessary to dwell upon the distinguishing characteristics 
of animal tales, jests, and novelle: the types are sufficiently well known. 
And it is obvious enough, I dare say, that any information we may gain 
about “How the Bear Lost his Tail,” ‘“Maitre Pathelin,’’ or ‘“Tancred 
and Ghismunda”’ will not throw any light, either directly or by analogy, 
on problems arising in another genre, the humorous marchen, the 
realistic marchen, or the true marchen. The methods by which we can 
investigate one type may of course be applicable to another type, but the 
conclusions drawn from an investigation into one type cannot be trans- 
ferred to another without special examination of their value in the new 
situation. Such remarks as these seem obvious, but their force has often 
been neglected. 

Now, as von Sydow points out, marchen represent a very special 
literary type. The action is laid in a fanciful world beyond time and space. 
Although it begins ‘Once upon a time,”’ the phrase means that it never 
happened. Except for instances which betray the peculiarities of an 
individual narrator, geographical and personal names do not appear in 
marchen.? Marchen tell how the hero wins the princess and half the 

1 “Folksagan sisom indoeuropeisk tradition” Arkiv fér nordisk filologi 
XLII (1925) 1—19; ‘“‘Folksagoforskningen’’ Folkminnen och Folktankar XIV 
(1927) 105—37; ‘Das Marchen als indogermanische Tradition (Auszug) 
iibertragen von Lily Weiser’ Niedervdeutsche Zeitschrift f. Volkskunde IV 
(1926) 207—15. Some critical comment will be found in F. von der Leyen 
“Indogermanische Marchen”’ Zeitschrift f. Volkskunde XXXIX (1929) 
17—26 and in W. Anderson’s review of S. Liljeblad Die Tobiasgeschichte 
und andere Madrchen mii toten Helfern (Lund 1927) in Hessische Blatter f. 
Volkskunde XXVII (1928) 241—48. 

* The term ‘‘true marchen’”’ or simply ‘‘marchen’’ means the familiar 
traditional tale of magic and supernatural incidents, that is, the fairy tale. 

* See, however, the interesting remarks of von Léwis ‘‘Kritisches zur ver- 
gleichenden Marchenforschung”’ Zeitschrift des Vereins f. Volkskunde XXV 
(1915) 154—66, and particularly p. 160. 
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A Theory of Indo-European Marchen. 55 


kingdom after he has performed the tasks assigned him, defeated the 
giant, or killed the dragon. They seek to give an exciting and imaginative 
account of the hero’s rise from an obscure youth to a brilliant success. 
Their poly-episodic structure is designed to form a symmetrical and well 
balanced unit. 

Marchen, which thus represent a distinct literary type in popular 
tradition, are, von Sydow continues, known only in certain restricted 
areas. They are found only where the Indo-European peoples or their 
influence have reached. The presence of marchen in Finland or Hungary 
is explicable by borrowing from Indo-European neighbors. We see 
furthermore that in the tradition of non-Indo-European peoples marchen 
become confused and disordered. A notable example is the muddled 
version of the ““IT'wo Brothers” in an Egyptian papyrus of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty. Hence we may conclude that the marchen as a literary type is 
an Indo-European product. 

Von Sydow observes that the different versions of a particular Indo- 
European marchen exhibit many variations in detail, but these variations 
are not scattered indiscriminately throughout the versions. Each 
linguistic area possesses characteristic variations which are limited to 
that area. This situation is, he holds, explicable only by conceiving 
marchen as inherited from a common Indo-European past and as devel- 
oping separately, as the languages developed from a hypothetical 
original language. 

Some evidence suggests to von Sydow the existence of marchen at an 
early period in the history of the Indo-European languages. In the nature 
of the case there cannot be much evidence of any sort, and there is nothing 
which points in an opposite direction. At least one marchen, the Egyptian 
“Two Brothers,” is as old as 1500 B. C. Even at this early time it had 
been communicated to a people belonging to an non-Indo-European stock 
where it is preserved in such a disordered state that we can see the 
narrator’s failure to comprehend fully his material. There are, moreover, 
traces of other marchen in comparatively early times, in Herodotos and 
the Odyssey. Internal evidence also proves the antiquity of marchen. The 
English anthropological school, notably E. B. Tylor and Andrew Lang, 
have shown that marchen preserve bits of primitive and savage belief 
and thereby reflect a very early stage of human culture. All this makes 
reasonable the hypothesis of marchen as existing in the epoch when the 
Primitive Indo-European language was spoken. Whether marchen go 
back as far as the Bronze Age or even the Neolithic Age is more doubtful 
and a decision on such moot points is not essential to the argument. 

To recapitulate, there are four essential parts to von Sydow’s argument: 
(1) marchen represent a distinct literary form with, necessarily, its own 
history, (2) marchen are limited to the Indo-European peoples (with 
readily understood exceptions), (3) the marchen current in the different 
Indo-European stocks exhibit characteristic variations which are 
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restricted in each case to the separate languages, (4) these variations are 
explicable by inheritance from a common store of tradition and not by 
dissemination from a single center. 

The first of these propositions need not, I think, be debated. It involves 
useful distinctions which have been too often neglected in the past. Just 
how we shall distinguish and describe the genres of popular narrative is 
a problem which deserves far more attention than it has received,', but 
it is after all the same sort of problem which confronts the literary 
historian every day. Although F. von der Leyen? suggests that these 
problenis of classifying genres of popular narrative are not quite so simple 
as von Sydow finds them, he makes no serious objection to the category 
of the marchen. To be sure, von der Leyen points out that marvels, 
adventures, enchantments, and journeys to the Other World are known 
to the Semitic peoples, — compare the Gilgamesh epic, — but von Sydow 
might well answer that the genre of marchen as he defines it shows a 
striking artistic power in utilizing and combining such materials. The 
mere possession of such materials by a non-Indo-European people does 
not of course serve as an argument against von Sydow’s claims. In the 
same way as von Sydow does, we might distinguish, — and it would be 
profitable to carry these distinctions still farther, — the typical Semitic 
genres: realistic marchen, parable, and tales of ingenuity and shrewdness. 
It might easily be possible to separate into categories the Hindu and 
Semitic tales of shrewdness and wise decisions, tales which von der Leyen 
regards as displaying the same characteristics. Certainly Solomon’s 
threat to divide the child has stylistic traits which might be used to 
identify a genre of traditional story. In this direction, then much remains 
to be done, and we must be grateful to von Sydow for indicating the 
importance of further study and suggesting what we may expect to gain 
by it. 

The second proposition is vigorously contested by Walter Anderson*® 
and deserves careful study before it can be accepted or rejected. Cer- 
tainly the form which it takes in the hands of Sven Liljeblad* is most 
unfortunate and, as Anderson shows, can only confuse further investi- 
gation. Liljeblad’s assertion that marchen are not carried from country 
to country across linguistic boundaries (““Wundermarchen... iiberhaupt 
nicht wandern,” p. 142: note the contradiction on p. 256) is simply 


' See such preliminary essays as L. F. Weber, Marchen und Schwank: 
eine stilkritische Untersuchung (Diss. Kiel 1904),J. Folkers, Zur Stilkritik 
der deutschen Volkssage (Diss. Kiel t910), W. A. Berendsohn, Grundformen 
volkstiimlicher Erzahlkunst in den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm (Hamburg 1922). 

* “Indogermanische Marchen”’ Zeitschrift f. Volkskunde XXXIX (1929) 
25. 

’ Hessische Blatter f. Volkskunde XXVII (1928) 234—44. 

* Die Tobiasgeschichte und aiderve Mérchen mit toten Helfern (Land 1927). 
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MS are erroneous. It is a careless rephrasing of von Sydow’s observation that the 
lot by non-Indo-European peoples have no marchen except chance borrowings 


from Indo-European tradition (e. g. Semitic popular narrative) or mass 


volves borrowings in linguistic stocks which have long been dominated by 
- Just Indo-European culture (e. g. Hungary, Esthonia, Finland). Inasmuch 
‘ive is as the amount of traditional material collected among non-Indo- 
\ but European peoples which have not been permeated with Indo-European 
etary § culture is very scanty and relatively inaccessible, the evidence is not 
these fully before us. The matter is not to be settled by assertions, and it must 
imple remain sub judice until the evidence is collected and weighed. 

gory The third proposition that the variations in marchen are limited each 


rvels, : to separate Indo-European languages is a question of fact, and the 
nown evidence is as yet insufficient or at least insufficiently studied to permit 
ydow of a decision. We can reasonably enough apply the term ‘Slavic’ to 
Wwsa ® aparticular set of similarities in Russian, Polish, and Ukrainian marchen, 


The — and in this case we deal with a linguistic unit. But we find another set of 
does similarities in Rumanian, Bulgarian, Greek, Albanian, and Turkish 
1 the marchen, a set which we can call ‘“‘Balkan’’, and in this case we deal with 
id be B acultural or geographical unit. No one will, I think, attempt to dispute 
nitic the fact that the versions of a marchen can be grouped by their possession 
Mess, of common similarities. Until now, such groups have not been described 
and often enough for us to be able to know much about them. 

“yen Of course the fourth and last proposition, viz., that the variations which 
on’s distinguish the marchen belonging to the different linguistic stocks arise 
lto § by the changes involved in a long line of inheritance and not by dissemina- 
ains § tion across geographical, cultural, and linguistic boundaries, rests 
the necessarily on the third proposition. Although we do not positively know 
Zain that the variations in the versions of a marchen confine themselves as a 


rule to different linguistic areas, we do know that there are some examples 


on® e. g. Slavic, Scandinavian, Hispanic) of restriction within linguistic 
-er- boundaries. We may therefore concede the third proposition and examine 
lost how it is possible to prove that the variations which distinguish Slavic 
sti- from Scandinavian marchen, — I select a particular illustration for the 
try sake of convenience, — find their origin in descent from an Indo-European 
upt store of tradition and not in dissemination. From the nature of the case, 
ply a thorough discussion is difficult, for Indo-European stocks closely related 


in language are ordinarily closely related geographically and culturally. 


sn It seems that von Sydow is content with merely asserting that the 

a limitation of the variations to individual linguistic areas proves the in- 

nes heritance and development of these variations within the respective 
linguistic stocks, but we cannot safely stop here. 

>) The existence of a characteristic Scandinavian variation in the ver- 


sions of a marchen proves nothing, for the variation may have arisen by 
dissemination or by inheritance, — we cannot tell which. Only in the less 
frequent situation where we have an Indo-European linguistic stock in 
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which the various languages are spoken in widely separated countries and 
under differing cultural conditions do we have indisputable evidence, 
Perhaps the most striking and satisfactory example is found in the 
Romance languages. Do Rumanian marchen show significant similarities 
to French and Portuguese marchen? Saineani’s Basmele Roméne 
(Bucharest 1895) is generally regarded, I believe, as a rather disappointing 
endeavor to answer this question in the affirmative. — To be sure, 
the book has many merits of other kinds. If such similarities between 
remote members of an Indo-European linguistic stock exist, — and 
except for Saineanti no one has seriously looked for them — the existence 
of a Romance version is assured. If such similarities are found, von 
Sydow’s case is proved, for only inheritance and not dissemination can 
explain them. 

There is another and much more difficult way in which the inheritance 
of marchen from an Indo-European store of tradition can be demonstra- 
ted. Do the variations characteristic of Slavic tradition provide, directly 
or indirectly, an explanation for the variations characteristic of Scan- 
dinavian tradition? In other words, is it possible to venture upon 
reconstructions of primitive narratives which are in some way analogous 
to the reconstructions of Indo-European grammar? If we find some 
detail in Slavic tradition which we cannot understand fully without 
recourse to a hypothetical original form and if the corresponding Scan- 
dinavian detail cannot be derived from the Slavic trait but only from the 
same hypothetical original form and if this hypothetical original form 
stands in the same relation to the versions in the other Indo-European 
languages, then and then only do we have cogent proof of the existence 
of the hypothetical form (presumably Indo-European). Or we can put 
the situation another way: If we can define the development of Slavic 
and Scandinavian tradition so accurately that, given a Slavic marchen, 
we can describe its Scandinavian analogue without having seen it, then 
we can safely conclude that our understanding of the development of 
the tradition in each branch is essentially correct. 

Instead of considering this theory of hypothetical Indo-European 
marchen in general terms let us examine briefly a book based on this 
theory: Sven Liljeblad’s Die Tobiasgeschichte und andere Marchen mit 
toten Helfern (Lund 1927). It is most regrettable that it is so difficult to 
read: the organization and arrangement are confusing, the classifications 
are repetitious and clumsy, contradictions and inconsistencies abound.! 
Yet, for the present at least, it is the only full-length exhibit of von 
Sydow’s theory. Without entering into details, however interesting they 
may be, let us see whether Liljeblad meets squarely the logical necessities 
of his problem. 

1 When Liljeblad lists five different printings of the same m4rchen as five 
different versions, he complicates the reader’s task and distorts the evidence. 
See p. 47, the Dutch versions 2—6. 
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Liljebiad distinguishes six marchen in which the grateful dead man 
figures.! Although these forms should be so clearly characterized that 
the reader can recognize them at once, the E type and and the F type are 
described as follows: 


E (Asmodeus) F (The Snake Maiden) 
1. The grateful dead man (occa- 1. The grateful dead man. 
sionally the grateful fish as intro- 
duction). 
2. A king or rich man has a 2. A rich man, whose daughter’s 
daughter, whose suitors all die in husbands have all died in the 


the wedding night. The hero mar- wedding night, offers his daughter 
ries her on the dead man’s advice. to the hero. The dead man saves 
In the wedding night the dead man the hero’s life by killing the snake 
kills a dragon or snake which comes (or snakes) which creep out of the 


to attack the bridegroom. bride’s mouth. 

3. The dead man purifies the 3. Same as in E(the dead man 
bride by cutting her in half and occasionally hangs the bride up 
healing her or by threats to cut by the feet so that the snakes fall 
her in half. out). 


The differences between the E and the F type are negligible; any two 
versions of a tale will show as many and as significant differences. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that Liljeblad classes the same marchen 
as “KE” and as “‘F’’2. Here, then, is a serious deficiency in method: the 
distinctions among the types are not always clear and sharp. 

But let us pass over this confusion of types. It is essential to the theory 
thatthe types confine themselves within the different linguistic boundaries, 
except when Indo-European tradition has impressed itself upon a 
culturally dependent non-Indo-European group. Do Liljeblad’s maps 
of the distribution of each type bear out our expectations? The first map 
indicates versions of ‘“The Princess in Slavery’ as current in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Ireland, Scotland, England, Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Serbia, Ukrainia, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Swedish Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Russia. Here is no restriction of versions to 
linguistic areas. Or, let us take the next map. It gives versions of the 
“Princess in the Robbers’ Cave” as follows: Iceland, Scotland, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Swedish Finland, Finland. 
Here is an example which illustrates the restriction of a marchen to 
Germanic territory or territory under Germanic influences. But before 


1 He lists six (pp. 39—42), and refers to them as five (p. 42). Such in- 
consistencies abound. 

* The Albanian marchen described on p. 53 is labelled “‘E’”’ and is entered 
on the map of the ‘“‘F’’ type. Inasmuch as Liljeblad has only one Albanian 
text, there can be no misunderstanding of what has happened. 
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we accept it, let us apply the easiest test within our power. Withoy 
searching elsewhere for versions of this marchen, let us examine thog 
tabulated by Liljeblad. On page 54 we find a Russian version of th 
“Princess in the Robbers’ Cave’’ and on page 55, a contaminated Polis 
version; but these are not on the map. Such things should not be. } 
brief, Liljeblad does not establish the basis for his whole structure 
marchen do not keep themselves within linguistic boundaries. kj 
realizes the situation when he says: ‘‘Of course the boundaries of marche 
types agree in general with linguistic boundaries, but they agree perhaps 
more closely with certain more general cultural boundaries. Thy 
Germanic marchen occur among the Czechs and Finns, who have bee 
under Germanic cultural influences, and Indo-Slavic marchen among the 
Arabs, the Turkish peoples, Rumanians, and Hungarians, who wer 
influenced by the Iranian and Slavic peoples.’’! I need hardly emphasiz 
the fact that such remarks are nothing more nor less than a complete 
rejection of the Indo-European hypothesis. 

We must thus conclude with non liquet. A convincing demonstration 
of the Indo-European hypothesis is a very difficult task. Even if we d 
not easily win through to it, much that is useful and instructive wil 
come from further study of the problem. 


1 I quote from page 256: ‘“‘Die Grenzen zwischen Marchentypen decken 
sich allerdings im ganzen mit den Sprachgrenzen, noch direkter aber vielleicht 
mit gewissen allgemeineren Kulturgrenzen. So finden sich germanische 
Marchen bei den Tschechen und Finnen, die unter germanischem Kultur. 
einflu standen, und indoslawische Marchen bei Arabern, tiirkischen V6lkern 
Rumanen und Ungarn, die von den iranischen und slawischen Vélkern beein- 
fluBt wurden.’’ Anderson points out the significance of this passage in his 
review. 
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More Songs from the Southern Highlands. 


MORE SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS! 


COLLECTED BY MELLINGER E. HENRY. 


I. LAMKIN 
(Child, No. 93). 


“Boab King’’. Obtained from Miss Laura Harmon, Cade’s Cove, 
Blount County, Tennessee, 1928. 

See Campbell and Sharp, p. 104; Albert H. Tolman. Journal, XXTX, 
162 and XXXV, 344, who writes of the former: “It is the only full 
American version that I know of.’ See also Journal, XIII, 117; New 
Jersey Journal of Education, September, 1929, p. 9. 


I Boab King was a mason 
As fine as ever laid a stone. 
He built a fine castle 
And pay he got none. 


2. The land-lord said to his lady, 
‘“‘Beware of Boab King, 
If he comes here today” 


‘“‘What care I for Boab King ? 
What care I for him ? 
Mv doors are all locked, 


’ 


And my windows barred within.’ 


4 Boab King came one day 
While the land-lord was gone 
Saving, ‘“‘Where is the land-lord ? 
Where is he today ?” 
“He is gone to New England 
To buy a gold ring.” 


1 Abbreviated references: Journal (‘Journal of American Folk-Lore’’) ; 
Cox (‘Folk Songs of the South’’); Campbell and Sharp (‘‘English Folk-Songs 
of the Southern Appalachians’’); Pound (‘‘American Ballads and Songs’’) ; 
Scarborough (‘On the \Trail of Negro Folk Songs’’); Sandburg (‘‘The 
\merican Song-bag’’); Shearin and Combs (‘‘A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk- 
Songs’’); Lomax (‘‘Cow-boy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads’’); Shoe- 
maker (‘“‘North Pennsylvania Minstrelsy’’, 2°’: Ed., 1923). 
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“Where is the land-lord’s lady ? 
Where is she, I say ?” 

“She is upstairs in her castle 
Resting today.” 


“Where is her daughter, Betsy ? 
Where is she today ?” 

“She is up-stairs 

A-sleeping today.” 


Boab King said to Miss Fartner, 

“How will we fix to get this lady down ?”’ 
“We will stick her little baby 

Full of needles and pins.” 


Boab King rocked the cradle; 
Miss Fartner she [did] sing 

Till the blood ran out of the cradle 
And the tears did spin [spill]. 


This lady came tripping downstairs, 
A-thinking no harm. 

Boab King was a-standing 

And he caught her in his arms. 


“Boab King, Boab King, 
Please spare me one hour, 
Till I go to my baby, 
So mournful it cries.” 


“What care I for your baby? 
What care I for it ? 

I have got the land-lord’s lady, 
My whole heart’s delight.” 


“You can have my daughter, Betsy, 
You can have her today; 

And as many gold dollars 

As your horse can carry away.” 


“You may keep your daughter, Betsy; 
You can keep her, I say, 

La hl . 

To wash up your basin 

Where your heart’s blood do lay.” 
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“Lie still, my daughter, Betsy, 
Wherever you be 

Till you see your papa 

Come sailing on the sea.” 


“O father, you ought not to lay this blame on me. 
Boab King killed your lady and baby.” 

Boab King was hung in a tree so high 

And Miss Fartner was burned to a stake close by. 


2. THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 
(Child, No. 79). 


No local title. Obtained from Mrs. Mary Tucker, Varnell, Georgia, 1929. 

Cox (No. 14) gives five texts recoverd in West Virginia and mentions 
two others. The present text resembles most B. See also Campbell and 
Sharp, No. 19; Josephine McGill, ““Folk Songs of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains”, p. 5; Pound, No. 7; Journal, XIII, 119; XXIII, 429; XXX, 305; 
XXXIX, 96; Shearin and Combs, p. 9. 


There was a woman lived in Ardell, 

And babies, she had three; 

She sent them away to the North country 
To learn their granerlee. 


They had not been gone two week — 

I am sure it was not three — 

Till old grim Death come knocking at the door, 
And tuck these babies away. 


When their mother heard of that, 
She wrung her hands full sore; 
‘Alas! alas!’’ their mother said, 
“T will see my babes no more.” 


“There is a King in Heaven, I know, 
Who I know wears a crown. 
Oh, pray, Lord, do send my babies down.”’ 


Christmas time was drawing near; 

The night drew long and cold; 

These three babies come running down the hill, 
Into their mother’s hall. 
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The table was spread with bread and wine; 
“Come, eat and drink, my sweet little babies, 


Come, eat and drink, it is mine.” 


“T do not want your bread, dear mare,! 


™N 


Or neither want your wine, 
For yander stands our Saviour dear, 
And to Him we now must go. 


8. She put them in the back room to sleep, 
Spread over with clean sheet, 
And over the top spread a golden sheet, 
To make them venture sleep. 


Q. “Wake up, wake up,” said the oldest one, 
“The chickens will soon crow for day, 
And yander stands our Saviour dear, 
And to Him we now must go. 


10. “Farewell, dear father, farewell, dear mother, 
Farewell to Aunt Kate and Kane, 
For mander? stands our Saviour dear, 
And to Him we now must remain.”’ 


3. StR HuGH, OR, THE JEW’S DAUGHTER. 
(Child, No. 155) 


A. 

“A Little Boy Lost His Ball’’. Also obtained from Mrs. Mary Tucker, 
Varnell, Georgia, 1920. 

Cox (No. 19) reports fourteen variants from West Virginia, six of 
which he gives in full. See Campbell and Sharp, No. 26; Reed Smith, 
“South Carolina Ballads’, p. 148; Pound, No. 5; Newell, ““Games and 
Songs of American Children’, p. 75; Scarborough, p. 53; Shearin and 
Combs, p. 8; Journal, XIX, 293: XXIX, 164, 166; XXX, 322; XXXV, 
344; XXXIX, 212. 


1. On one dark and misty day two little boys went to play; 
They bounced their ball, 
They bounced it high, they bounced it low; 
It rolled into a gypsy’s door, where no one was allowed to go. 


2 Error for yander, yonder. 





1 For mother 
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2. There was a lady in het silk so fine: 
“Come in, little boy, the ball shall be thine’. 
“T can’t come in,”’ the little boy said, 
“For I have been told that you’re out of your head’’. 


3. First, she showed him a blood-red cherry, 
And then a gold-diamond ring; 
Then she showed him a big red apple, 
To get the little boy in. 


4. Then she tuck him by the hand, 
And led him through the hall. 
She led him to the cellar 
Where no one could hear his call. 


5. She called for a napkin 
And then for a pin; 
Then she called for a butcher knife 
To carve his little heart in. 


6. “Young lady, please spare me my life, 
As it is in your hands 
And, if I live to make a man, 
My riches will be at your demand. 


7. “I have got you now, you need not cry, 
No one can hear your call, 
I rather have your own heart’s blood, 
Than all the world of gold.” 


8. “Well, then, when I am dead, 
Place a Bible at my head, and a prayer-book at my feet; 
If my little play-mates call for me, 
Please tell them I am a-sleep.” 


B. 


“Hugh of Lincoln.’’ Obtained from Mr. M. M. Hoover, 50 Morningside 
Drive, New York City, who had it from his mother in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 
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It rained a mist, it rained a mist, Itrainedall o- ver the 
At first he tossed his ball toohigh, andthen a - gain too 
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to toss his ball, ball, ball, Went out to toss his ball, 
had dared to go, go, go,Wherenoone had dared to go. 
10. 
1. It rained a mist, it rained a mist; 
It rained all over the town; 
Till every boy in Scotland 
Went out to toss his ball. 
2. At first he tossed his ball too high; 
And then again too low; 
Till over into the Jew’s garden it went «] 
Where no one had dared to go. P 
x€0) 
2 Out came the Jew’s daughter, all dressed, all dressed; pos 
All dressed in the finest of jewels; 
Come in, come in, you little lambkin, ro 
You shall have your ball back again. , r" 
4. I will not come in, I shall not come in, a 
Unless my playmates do; a 
For whoever comes in will never come back 1“ 
Will never come back any more. a 
mit 
5. At first she showed him a gay gold ring; we 
And then a yellow, mellow apple; _ 
And then a cherry as red as blood, e 
Which enticed the little boy in. . 
m 
6. And then she took him by the hand; 
And through the castle she went; 
And pitched him into a cellar below, 
Where no one could hear his lament. 
7. Oh, spare me, oh, spare me; the little boy cried; 
That little boy cried he; 
And if ever I live to be a man, 
My treasures shall be thine. 
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Then she took him out again; 

And pinned him in a napkin; 

And called for a basin washed with gold, 
To catch his heart’s blood in. 


g. Oh, lay my prayer book at my head; 
My Bible at my heart; 
And if my playmates should ask for me, 
Oh, tell them that we must part. 


10. Oh, lay my prayer book at my heart; 
My Bible at my head; 
And if my mother should ask of me, 
Oh, tell her that I am dead. 


4. YOUNG HuNTING(?). 
(Child, No. 68). 


“Loving Heneary’’. Obtained from Mrs. Mary Tucker, Varnell, 
Georgia. This is interesting as illustrating the way the singers of the 
southern highlands sometimes mix up their songs. Beginning with the 
stanzas from ““Young Hunting’, the song goes off into what, for want 
of a better name, may be called “The Forsaken Girl’’ group (Cf. Josephine 
McGill: Folk-Songs of the Kentucky Mountains, p. 50). 

Campbell and Sharp (No. 15) have six variants and six tunes of 
“Young Hunting’’. Cox (No. 9) gives two. Reed Smith (South Carolina 
Ballads, p. 107) has one which has been quoted by Sandburg. Arthur 
Palmer Hudson (Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore, No. g) has a frag- 
mentary version. See also Journal, XX, 252; and XXX, 297. The song is 
mixed up with “The False Young Man” which, Campbell and Sharp 
remark, is probably derived from ‘“‘Young Hunting’’. See Campbell and 
Sharp, No. 94, and note, p. 333. Cf. stanza 4 of A with stanza 8 of the 
present song and stanza g of C with stanza 6 of this song. Both these 
stanzas from “The False Young Man’”’ are nearly identical with those 
mentioned in the following song. 


’ 


1. ‘Come in, come in, loving Heneary,” she said, 
“‘And stay all night with me, 
For it has been fully three quarters of a year, 


Since I changed one word with thee.” 


N 


“T won’t come in or I can’t come in, 

For I have not a moment of time; 
Besides all of that, you have true lovers of your own; 
Your heart is no more mine.” 
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Your heart, it once was mine, my love; 
Your arms die across my breast, 


But you made me believe by the false lies you swore, 


That [the] sun rose in the west. 


“As many stars in the sky above 
As the green grass below; 


That many curses shall be sent upon your head, 


For treating any poor girl so. 


“T wish to the Lord my baby was borned, 
And on its Dady’s knee; 

And me, a poor girl, was dead and gone 
And green grass growing over me. 


“T wish, Lord, I never bin borned, 
Or a-died when I was young: 

I would never would of wet my cheeks in tears 
For the sake of no man’s son. 


“Tf I live till another year 
And God will give me grace, 
I will buy a bottle of simon water 
To wash your flattering face. 


‘While other girls can go abroad 
And hear the small birds sing, 

Me, a poor girl, have to stay at home 
And rock the cradle and sing.”’ 


5. THE RicH MAN ExTRA TrrRE( ?). 


Obtained from Miss Laura Harmon, Cade’s Cove, Tennessee, 1928. 
This song has not been identified. Its slight resemblance to ‘“The Suffolk 
Miracle’ has been pointed out. There is also a song about a wife in child- 
bed being carried away. It is likely that the original was a broadside. 


Cf. the English broadsides under the titles of ‘“William and Harriet’ 


and ‘“‘William and Dinah’’. For a comic stage version of the latter, see 
“Vilikens and His Dinah” in Ashton’s Modern Street Ballads, p. 80. 
London, 1888. It is hoped that the present song may yet be fully identi- 


fied. 


Since writing the above, Mr. Phillips Barry has called attention to the 
version of The Perjured Maid in a chapbook (Two Old Songs — Falkirk: 


Printed for the Booksellers) in the Harvard University Library, and 
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1 Exeter is suggested. 


A rich man exter tire! 

Had a beautiful daughter fair. 
Courted was she by lords and spears; 
None her favor could remove. 

Till a young sea captain did approve. 


He was the master of her heart 


Which caused it both to ache and smart. 


He came to his love in fine — 
Just began to tell his mind. 


She kissed his lips and sighed and said: 
“My love, do not be afraid 

If [= that] ever I prove false to you 
While you are sailing on sea.” 


She wished her body in a nearing grave; 


Or her soul no resting place to have; 
And ‘‘May God’s vengeance on me swell 
And burn my soul in flames of hell, 

If ever I prove false to you 

While you are sailing on sea.” 


In the course of nine months 

He [was] gone on sea, 

Courted was she for riches’ sake; 

All the vows firm to [= she did] break; 
And when he came to his love in town, 
With grief and sorrow he looked down. 
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has added the following remarks: It has no date, and belongs in all 
probability to the first decades of the 19th century. It is the same song 
as your Rich Man Extra Tire, which when I first saw it, impressed me as 
being what Child would call a "blurred, enfeebled, and disfigured form’ 
of something quite old and good. There are not a few songs being recorded 
now which Child would have included in a supplementary volume, if 
he had lived. In the present case, we have the same motif as in The 
Suffolk Miracle, the living being made to keep a tryst with the dead, — 
the only difference being that the Child ballad is a story of parted lovers 
and The Rich Man Extra Tire a story of infidelity punished. Compare 
also The Demon Lover.” 
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6. As soon as he heard how his true love’s mind was bent, 
Straight for this lady he sent. 
She came to her love with a frown: 
“What bad wind blowed you to town ?” 


7. ‘You falsest [one], so my dearest, dear, 
I heard tomorrow you are going to wed,”’ 
She said, ‘“That’s true, but if I do, 
What is that to you?” 


8. Grief took his speech; no more could [he] say; 
And out of his arms she flung away 
And left the young sea-captain there alone 
With heart as cold as lead or stone. 


g. In the morning when he arose, 
A letter in tears he wrote. 
He conveyed it to his dear, 
Saying, ‘““These few lines you must hear.” 


Io. ‘‘You falsest of woman-kind, 
This is to put you fresh in mind 
That you may think of my unhappy estate 
And repent before it is too late.” 


11. Taking this letter in calf(?), 
Reading it over she fain did laugh; 
And in her pocket she put the same; 
And back to her company she went again. 


12. No answer from his love could [he] get; 
His grief was more than he could bear; 
And [to] a river near the town, 
In sorrow and tears he walked down. 


13. He threw himself in with sad screams and cries; 
He never more was seen to rise. 
The very day he died, 
She made another man a bride. 


14. The joyful day was done and passed ; 
Mark the sorrow to come at last 
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The song Mr. Barry found and referred to is here reprinted for the 
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When bed time came she said: 

“My dear, let me first for bed prepare, 
And afterwards when you want to come, 
My maid will light you to the room.” 


Hunting the room and chamber around, 
Nothing but her clothes could be found. 

As I have always heard them say — 

“The devil has carried her soul and body away.” 


purpose of comparison: 





THE PERJURED MAID. 


Come lovers all, both maid and men, 
Who swear to what you ne’er inten’, 
A warning piece I bring to you, 
The which is strange but certain true. 


A Nobleman near Exeter, 
He had a comely daughter fair: 
And at the age of sixteen years, 
She courted was by Lords and Peers. 


But some of them her heart could move, 
Till a young sea Captain he did prove 
To be the master of her heart, 
And caus’d it both to bleed and smart. 


His person was so excellent, 
That she, poor soul, had no content; 
And always when he went to sea, 
She’d weep with sorrow bitterly. 


And many times beyond the seas, 

He’d buy fine things his love to please: 
Cupid had given the wound so deep 

It made him oft-times also weep. 


A piece of gold he broke in two, 
And said, if e’er I prove false to you, 
May heaven’s judgments from above 
Fall on their heads, that slight true love. 


Her answer was, my dear, said she, 
If ever I prove false to thee, 

I wish my body ne’er a grave, 

Nor soul a resting place may have. 
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Soon after this it happen’d so, 
That he again to sea must go: 
One night he came to her, we find, 

And thus began to tell his mind: 


My tender love, said he, henceforth, 
Dear life, be mindful of your oath; 

Oh think of me when I am gone, 
For thee I’m comfortless alone. 


She kissing him, and crying said, 
My dearest dear, be pacified; 

If that I don’t prove true, said she, 
May heaven’s judgments fall on me. 


No sooner was he gone to sea, 

But this poor wretched creature she 
Was courted by another man, 

Who did her yielding heart trepan. 


This poor young man, who was her love, 
By stress of weather he was drove; 
Upon the coast of Barbary, 
When he had nine months been away. 


The other being discontent, 
This wretched maiden did consent 
To match with him for riches sake, 
And all her former vows to break. 


The day was set for to be wed, 
But the night before, as ’tis said, 
The poor young Captain came to town, 
In poverty, and much cast down. 


Poor lad, by stress of weather, he 
Had lost his substance in the sea; 
Both ship and loading all were gone, 
Seldom one sorrow comes alone. 


He hearing how her mind was bent, 
In tears he for the lady sent: 

She came to him with scornful frown, 
Asking what wind brought him to town. 


My dearest love, the Captain said, 

I hear to-morrow you’re to wed; 
Straight, with a frown, she cried, ’tis true, 
And if it I be, what’s that to you? 
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Tears stopp’d his speech, no more could say, 
Straight from his arms she flung away, 
And left him there in tears alone, 
With heart as cold as lead or stone. 


In floods of tears to bed he went, 
And spent the night in discontent; 

Smiting his breast, he oft-times said, 
Oh! that I’d in the ocean died. 


In the morning, soon as it was light, 
In tears he did a letter write, 
Which he directed to his dear, 
The words were these sa you shall hear. 


Thou falsest one of woman-kind, 
This is to put thee fresh in mind, 
How most ungrateful you have been, 
Oh! while you’re here repent your sin. 


Oh! take your joys while they do last, 
3ut be assur’d e’er night be past, 

I’ll come in tears and visit you — 
No more from him that loves so true. 


She took the letter with a scoff, 

And reading it she fram’d a laugh; 
Into her pocket put the same, 

And to her company went again. 


No answer from her could he get 
Therefore in height of passion great, 
Into a river near the town, 
In tears of sorrow walked down; 


Smiting his breast, he often cry’d, 
O! that in the ocean I had died; 

And never liv’d to see this day, 
To throw my precious life away. 


His grief was more than he could bear; 
Into the river deep and clear 

He flung himself with bitter cries, 
And never more was seen to rise. 


The very night in which he died, 
She to another was made bride; 

In mirth and joy the day they past, 

But mark her sorrows at the last. 
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Night being come, she said, my dear, 
Let me the first to bed repair; 

If after you’ll be pleas’d to come, 
My maid will show you to the room. 


The same it was by both agreed, 
Being put to bed, the maid with spee, 
Taking her leave, return’d down stairs, 
The same minute the Ghost appears. 


With piercing words, he to her cry’d, 
Oh! perjured soul, not satisfied 

With all the love that I could give, 
How canst thou thus desire to live ? 


Could not my sighs make thee to grieve? 
Could not my sighs make thee believe 
That my distressed heart was true? 


What canst thou say ? Speak to me now. 


With that she shriek’d out bitterly, 

Oh! pray, dear Christian souls, said she, 
Save me! save my life, I do die, 

I am ruin’d to eternity. 


’Tis not your cries, said he, can save 
Your perjured body from the grave: 

This night you'll lie with me in clay: 
Then straight he took her hence away. 


They hearing of her dreadful cry, 
Up stairs immediately did hie, 

But found the chamber all alone, 
The poor young Lady being gone. 


In tears of sorrow all were drown’d: 
In her pocket they the letter found, 
Which he had sent the day before, 
Reading the same they wept the more. 


The father cry’d, I am undone: 
The husband he distracted ran: 

Oh! take warning here both young and old, 

And never break your vows for gold. 
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6. THE BLIND CHILD’s PRAYER. 
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“The Blind Girl’. Obtained from Mrs. Emory P. Morrow, Aliceville, 


Alabama. 


See Perrow, Journal, XXVIII, 170, for a North Carolina version; 
also Shearin and Combs, p. 32. 
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“They tell me, father, that tonight 
You wed another bride; 

That you will clasp her to the arms, 
Where my dear mother died. 


They say her name is Mary too, 
The name my mother bore. 

But, father, is she kind and true 
Like the one you loved before ? 


Her picture is hanging on the wall; 
Her books are lying near; 

There is the harp her fingers touched; 
There sits her vacant chair. 


The chair by which I’ve ofttimes knelt 
To say my evening prayer. 

O! father, do not bid me come; 

I cannot meet her there. 


Now let me kneel down by your side 
And to our Saviour pray 

That God’s right hand will lead you both 
Through life’s long weary way.” 


The prayer was answered and the song. 
“T’m weary now,” she said. 

He picked her up all in his arms 

And laid her on the bed; 
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And as he turned to leave the room, 
One joyful cry was given; 


He turned and caught the last sweet smile, 


For his blind child was in heaven. 


They buried her by her mother’s side, 
And raised a marble fair, 

And on it graved the simple words: 
“There'll be no blind ones there.” 


7. THE BUTCHER Boy. 


A. 


This song did not come from the South. It was obtained from Miss 
Nancy Giannotti, Jersey City, N. J., 1926. 

See W. Roy Mackenzie’s ‘““The Quest of the Ballad’’, p. 9; Cox, 
No. 145; Pound, No. 24; Lomax, p. 397; Sandburg, p. 324 (title is 
“London City’’); Spaeth (“Weep Some More, My Lady’’), p. 128 (title is 
Journal, XXIX, 169; XXXI, 73; XXXV, 360; 
XXXIX, 122; Phillips Barry, Ancient British Ballads, etc. [A privately 
printed list], No. 41; Arthur Palmer Hudson’s “Specimens of Mississippi 
Folk-Lore’’, p. 31. 


In Jersey where I did dwell, 

A butcher’s son, he loved so well. 
He stole my heart away from me, 

And now with me he would not stay. 


In that same city there lived a girl, 
And that is where his love went to. 
He took her right upon his knee, 
And now with me he would not stay. 


I went upstairs to make the bed; 
Without a word to mother I said. 
I took a pen and set me down, 
And on a paper I wrote down. 


Her father came home and looked around, 
And could not find his daughter bright. 


He went upstairs and broke the door, 
And saw her hanging on a rope. 
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5. And on her breast these words were found: 
“Oh dig my grave and dig it deep 
With a marble stone from head to feet; 
And on my dove a golden love, 
To show the world I died for love.” 


B. 


No local title. 
Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, Sevier County, 
Tennessee, who had it from Dock Stinnett, Sevierville, Tennessee. 


I. In London City where I did dwell, 
Miss © A merchant’s son I loved so well. 
He courted me, my life away, 


Cox, And then with me, he would not stay. 

le is 

tle is 2. There lived a girl in that same town; 

360; He’d go right there and he’d sit down; 
itely He’d take her upon his knee; 

sippi He’d tell to her what he wouldn’t tell me. 


+. Can you tell me the reason why, 
Unless she had more gold than I? 
Her gold will melt and her silver fly; 
In a few more years she’ll be poor as I. 


4. I went up stairs to make my bed, 
And listening to what my mama said. 
O mama, O mama, oh, can’t you see 
How cruel Sweet Willie has been to me? 


5. Oh, bring me a chair and Ill set down — 
A paper and pen — I'll write it down. 
On the gold and silver line she dropped a tear, 
A-calling back, “‘Sweet Willie, dear.” 


6. Was late last night when her papa came home. 
He found her missing from the room. 
He went up stairs and the door, he broke. 

He found her hanging by a rope. 
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7. He took a knife and cut her down 
And in her bosom, a note he found: 
“Go dig my grave both deep and long. 
And at my head and feet place a marble stone; 
And by my side place a William tree 
That the world may weep and mourn for me; 
And on my heart place a lovely dove 
That the world may know that I died for love.” 


8. EARLY IN THE SPRING 
(One Dark and Gloomy Day). 


No local title. Obtained from Austin Harmon, Varnell, Georgia. 
Arthur Palmer Hudson’s ‘‘Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore’’, p. 29. 


‘ It was on one dark and gloomy day; 
Our ship set sail to America — 
To America our ship was bound — 
The music sweet as trumpet sound. 


2. As I was crossing the deep blue sea 
I takened a kind of tunete (?)! in writing 
Letters to my dear. 
No letters from her could I hear. 


+ For seven long years I served my king; 
On the eighth returned again, 
Enquiring for the girl I left behind 
Who ofttimes told me her heart was mine. 


4. As I was going up the street 
I found a letter beneath my feet. 
It was wrote without a blot 
Saying, “‘Sailed on sea, but not forgot.” 


5. They told me she had wed for riches’ sake, 
“Now, young man, seek another maid.” 


6. “It’s curse all gold and silver too 
And curse all girls that won’t prove true. 
On sea or land, I will sail no more. 
I will make my way where the bullets roar.” 





1 opportunity ( ?) 
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7. “Stop, a stop, a stop’’, said she. 
“Don’t make your way to the raging sea; 
Don’t make your way where the bullets fly; 
For there are girls more beautiful than I.” 


g. Kitty WELLS. 


Obtained from Miss Cora Clark, Crossnore, Avery County, North 
Carolina, July 13, 1929. 

Shearin and Combs note this song, p. 22. See also Pound, No. 94; 
Shoemaker, p. 135 (2nd ed.). The present song is close to the wording 
of the latter, but lacks one stanza in that version. 


z. You ask what makes this darky weep, 
Why he like others is not gay, 
What makes the tears roll down his cheek 
From early morn till close of day. 
My story, darky, you shall hear, 
While in my memory fresh it dwells. 
It will cause you all to drop a tear 
On the grave.of my sweet Kitty Wells. 


Chorus: 


While the mocking bird is singing in the morning, 
And the ivy and the myrtle are in bloom — 

The sun on the hilltops is dawning — 

Twas then they laid her in the tomb. 


2. I often wish that I was dead 
And laid beside her in the tomb; 
The sorrow that bows down my head 
Is silent in the midnight gloom; 
The spring time has no charm for me, 
Though flowers are blooming in the dell. 
The form that I do not see 
Is the form of my sweet Kitty Wells. 


Chorus: 


10. NEGRO SONG. 


From the singing of a group of Negroes at Montreat, N. C. This is an 
endless song in which the name of any denomination may be substituted. 
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You better love the Methodist — 
You go’n’ to die; 

You better love the Methodist — 
You go’n’ to die 

You don’t know the day nor the hour. 

You better love the Methodist — 
You go’n’ to die. 


Cf. Perrow, Journal, XXVI, 151: 


“Methodist, Methodist, while I live; 
Methodist till I die; 

Been baptized in the faith, 

An’ fed on Methodist pie.” 


II. TREAT ME RIGHT. 


The writer caught this song as it rang out from the throats of a gang 
of negroes who where working on the Asheville, N. C., watershed on 
the North Fork at the foot of the Craggy Mountains: 


If you treat me right, 

I’d sooner work than play; 
If you treat me mean, 

I won’t do neither way. 


Compare this with Perrow, Journal, XXVIII, 189, a negro work song 
from Mississippi: 


“The time is coming and it won’t be long, 

You'll get up some morning, and you'll find me gone. 
So treat me right and jolly me along 

If you want this nigger to sing the old home song.” 


12. At My Sins ARE TAKEN AWAY. 


“IT Went Down in the Valley to Pray”. Obtained from Miss Mary 
E. King, Gatlinburg, Sevier County, Tennessee, August, 1929, who had 
it from Miss Grace Franklin, Maryville, Tennessee. 

See Hudson, “Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore’’, No. 99. Cf. also 
Odum and Johnson, “The Negro and His Songs’’, p. 60 ff., and Professor 
Newman I. White’s ‘““American Negro Folk-Songs”’, 1928, pp. 60, 132. 
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I went down in the valley to pray, 
I went down in the valley to pray, 
I went down in the valley to pray. 
My soul got happy and I stayed all day! 
All my sins are taken away, taken away. 


Chorus: 


All my sins are take away, . 
All my sins are taken away, 

All my sins are taken away. 

O, glory be unto his name! 

All my sins are taken away, taken away. 


Mary wore the golden chains, 

Mary wore the golden chains, 

Mary wore the golden chains, 

Every link in Jesus name. 

All my sins are taken away, taken away, 


Chorus: 


Ever since I’ve been reemed,? 
Ever since I’ve been reemed, 
Ever since I’ve been reemed, 
I’ve been walking on the golden stream. 
All my sins are taken away, taken away. 


Chorus: 


Enoch was a good old man, 

Enoch was a good old man, 

Enoch was a good old man. 

The good lord came down and took him to the promised land. 
All my sins are taken away, taken away. 


Chorus: ; 


I had a little book and read it through, 
I had a little book and read it through, 
I had a little book and read it through. 
I’ve got my Jesus as well as you. 

All my sins are taken away, taken away. 


Chorus: 
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6. Ido love that good old way, 
I do love that good old way, 
I do love that good old way. 
When I get down on my knees, try to pray. 
All my sins are taken away, taken away. 


Chorus: 


13. PHAROAH’S ARMY. 


Obtained by Mrs. Mellinger E. Henry from the singing of a group of 
Negroes at Montreat, North Carolina, July, 1926. 


O fathers, ain’t you glad you left that sinful army ? 

O mothers, ain’t you glad you left that sinful army ? 
The sea gave way 

O mothers, ain’t you glad the sea gave way ? 





Chorus: 


Oh, Moses smote the water 

And the children all passed over! 
Oh, Moses smote the water 

And the sea gave way! 


O brothers, ain’t you glad you left that sinful army ? 

O sisters, ain’t you glad you left that sinful army ? 
The sea gave way — 

O sisters, ain’t you glad the sea gave way? 


Chorus: 


14. PHAROAH’S ARMY Got DROWNDED. 


“Pharoah’s Army’’. Obtained from Major Charles A. Stokes, Fort 
Benning, Columbus, Georgia. 

See Sandburg, p. 477. The present song has two additional verses. 
Cf. also Perrow, Journal, XXVI, 156; Odum and Johnson’s ‘Negro 
Workaday Songs’, p. 190; Professor Newman I. White’s ‘‘American 
Negro Folk-Songs’’, 1928, p. 58. 


I. If I could I surely would, 

Stand on the rock where Moses stood — 
Pharoah’s Army got drown-ded, 

In the deep blue sea-e-e. 
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2. Mary, don’t you weep and, Martha, don’t you moan, 
My name’s written on the David line. 
Pharoah’s Army got drown-ded, 
In the deep blue sea-e-e. 


15. ONE MORE DRINK. 


In pre-prohibition days a rollicking bass-songster from south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line during his somewhat joyous career in New York 
up of prefaced many of his frequent quaffings of champagne with the following 


verse: 


“Oh, there was a little brown hen; 

She laid one egg in a mulberry tree; 

Now she lays eggs all over the farm; 

One more little drink won’t do any harm.” 


from Mississippi: 


‘““There was an ole hen with a wooden foot; 
She made her nest by a mulberry root; 

She ruffled her feathers and kept her warm; 
One more little drink won’t do any harm.” 


16. My Last GoLp DOLLAR. 


the song in a play intended for an audience of mountain folk. 


not appear in the Spaeth text. 


Compare the following from Perrow, Journal, XXVIII, 131, obtained 


Obtained from Mrs. Emory P. Morrow, Aliceville, Alabama, who used 


See Spaeth’s ‘““‘Weep Some More’’, p. 130. The present tune has a 
slightly different arrangement. The last line of the present song does 
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My last gold dollar is gone; 
My last gold dollar is gone; 
My board bill is due and my whiskey bill is too; 
And my last old rowdy is dead. 
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17. I’m Gornc TO GEORGIA. 


Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, Sevier County, Tenp- 
essee, August 12, 1929, who had it from Miss Lala King, Knoxville 
Tennessee. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 78, which has five stanzas of two lines 
each. The first stanza is nearly identical with the refrain of the present 
song. 


1. I once loved a young man as dear as my life, 
And ofttimes I told him I’d make him his wife. 
I’ve fulfilled my promise, I made him his wife 
And see what I’ve come to by being his wife. 


Chorus: 


I’m going to Georgia, 
I’m going to roam, 
And if ever I get there, 
I’ll make it my home. 


2. My cheeks were once red, as red as a rose, 
But now they are as pale as the lilies that grow; 
My children all hungry and crying for bread; 
My husband, a drunkard, Lord! I wish I were dead! 


Chorus: 
3. Come, all young ladies, take warning by me: 
Never plant your affections on a green young tree; 


For the leaves will wither and the buds they will die; 
Some young man might fool you as one has fooled I. 


Chorus: 

4. They’ll hug you, they’ll kiss you, they’ll tell you more lies 
Than the cross-ties on the railroad or the stars in the skies, 
They’ll tell you they love you like stars in the West 
But along comes corn whiskey; they love it the best. 


Chorus: 


5. Go, build me a cabin on the mountain so high 
Where the wild birds and turtle dove can hear my sad cry. 


Chorus: 


192 
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18. SouRWOOD MOUNTAIN. 


Tenn- Obtained from Misses Ronie and Annie Barbara Johnson, Crossnore, 
‘ville, Avery County, North Carolina, July 12, 1929. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 114; Wyman and Brockway, p. 91; 
lines | ghearin and Combs, p. 38; Ethel Park Richardson and Sigmund Spaeth’s 
esent “American Mountain Songs’’, New York, 1927, p. 89. Note also Horace 

Kephart’s ‘Our Southern Highlanders”, New York, 1913, p. 263. 


z. Chickens a-crowing in the Sourwood Mountain, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day, 
So many pretty girls I can’t count them, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day. 


NS 


My true lover lives over the holler, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day, 
She won’t come and I won’t call her, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day. 


My true lover lives over the river, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day, 
A hop and a skip and I ’ll be with her, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day. 


4. My true lover lives up in Letcher, 

| Hey ding dang diddle all the day, 
She won’t come and I won’t fetch her, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day. 


My true lover, she is a daisy, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day, 
If I don’t get her, I’ll go crazy, 
Hey ding dang diddle all the day. 


un 


19. THE TEXAS RANGERS. 


‘Texas Ranger’. Obtained from Austin Harmon, Varnell, Georgia» 
1929. 

See John A. Lomax (‘‘Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads’), 
44; Pound, No. 73; New Jersey Journal of Education, March, 1928. 
Cf. also Journal, XLII, 281. 


z Come, all you Tennesseemen, 
Wherever you may be, 
And I will tell you all some troubles 
That happened unto me. 
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At the age of sixteen 
I joined the jolly band. 

We marched from Searsu!, Texas, 
To English Orland land. 


Our captain there informed us — 
Perhaps he thought it right — 

“Before we reach the mountain, my boys, 
We will have to fight.” 


We saw them rebels coming; 
We heard them give the yell, 
My feeling at that moment 
No human tongue could tell. 


The smoke it was descending, 
Descending to the sky. 

My feelings in that moment — 
I thought that I must die. 


I thought of my old mother; 
In tears she said to me; 

“You are my only ranger, 
You better stay with me.” 


I thought she was old and childish — 
The best she did not know. 

My mind was bent on roaming 
And I was bound to go. 


We fought them nine long hours, 
Before the strife give over. 
The like of dead and wounded 
I never saw before. 


There lie three the noblest rangers 
That ever traveled the West — 

Was buried by their comrades 
With bullets in their breasts. 


Perhaps you have a mother, 
Likewise a sister too; 
Perhaps a sweetheart 
To weep and mourn for you. 
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4. They rode to town next morning; it was ten o’clock; 
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II. If this be your condition 
Although you like to roam, 
I will tell you by experience 
You better stay at home. 


Ta. One word to you, young ladies; 
It makes my bosom swell; 
I wish you all be happy 
On this earth may dwell. 


13. I wish you all be happy 
On this earth may dwell 
I’m going away to leave you, 
Young ladies, fare you well. 


20. JESSE JAMES. 


“Jessey James.”’ Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, 
Sevier County, Tennessee, August 12, 1929, who had it from Lewis 
Clabo, Sevierville, Tennessee. 

Apparently unlike any other song on Jesse James. But cf. Charles 
J. Finger, ‘‘Frontier Ballads’, New York, 1927, pp. 57—59; Shearin and 
Combs, p. 16; Hudson, ‘Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore’”’, No. 77; 
Pound, No. 64, A; Lomax, p. 27; Sandburg, p. 421; Charles J. Finger, 
“Sailor Chanties and Cowboy Songs’, p. 18; Cox, No. 44. 


1. Whilst living in Missouri was a great, bold man. 
He was known from Seattle down to Birmingham, 
From Boston, Mass., and across the states 
From Denver, Colorado to the Golden Gates. 


nS 


. You people all have heard of some famous men — 
In every nook and corner heard of Jessey James. 
We use to read about him in our homes at night — 
The wind came down the chimmey — made us shake with fright. 


. Jessey said one morning, ‘‘Boys, some coin we need” 
He polished up his rifle, got a hasty steed. 
He mounted to his horse, rode to his brother Frank’s — 
Says, ‘““We’ve got to have some money from the Pittsville bank.” 


Ww 


The cashier of that bank, he got an awful shock; 
While Jessey kept him covered with his forty-four, 
The cashier counted out a half of million or more. 
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5. Jessey in his cabin one day all alone — 
His wife had left him to straighten up the hall, 
When scrubbing in the kitchen — when the door bell rang. 
In stepped forty members of an outlaw gang. 


6. The photograph of Jessey’s wife was hanging on the wall — 
Says, “Tonight I’ll put that picture up in the hall —.” 
Says, ‘““Tonight the western mail is coming to town, 

So tonight I’ll put that picture back up there.”’ 

He reached to get it, stood upon a chair, 

While Robert with his forty-four ranging (?) at his head. 
The news went over the country: ‘‘Jessey James was dead.” 


. And on his tombstone was some verses read: 
“Tf you’re going to be a bandit, live a single man’’, 
For we know that Jessey wouldn’t have lost his life 
If it hadn’t been for the picture of his dear old wife — 
That Jessey wouldn’t have lost his life, if it hadn’t been 
For the picture of his dear old wife. 
He reached to get his rifle, knocked the picture down. 


™“N 


21. LITTLE NELLIE. 


‘“Nellie.’”’” This song was obtained from Mrs. Emory P. Morrow, 
Aliceville, Alabama. She writes that she used to call to mountain boys 
while in school to sing ‘‘Nellie’’, and in that way learned the tune. 

Shearin and Combs, p. 26, describe the group of songs in which this 
folk song is included as follows: ‘“‘Many are hardly ‘popular’ in the strict 
sense: though current among the folk, they differ from the true folk-song, 
or ‘song ballet’.”’ 


SS 


1. Come listen to me, a story I’ll tell — 























A story so sad and so true. 
I once loved and courted a dear little girl 
Whose eyes were as soft as dark blue. 


2. I know that she loved me 

For she told me so then and promised to be my dear wife. 
How happy it made me to hear that dear girl 

Agree to live with me through life. 
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The next time I saw her she had tears in her eyes, 
Saying, ‘“Johnny, my promise can’t stand; 
Papa and Mama ’re both angry with me; 
They say I must take the rich man. 


Ww 


4. The next time I heard from little Nellie 
She had gone and married that young Mr. Brown. 
He was wicked but wealthy, owned houses and land. 
Little Nellie’s now living in town. 


« He soon ceased to love her and drank all the while and her so lone 
and so sad. 
Her heart soon o’ercame her: 
She sank in despair 
And nothing could make her heart glad. 


6. The good Lord of mercy took pity on her 
And told the bright angels to come 
And take little Nellie, the drunkard’s lone wife, 
To where she might have a bright home. 


7. I hope that I'll meet little Nellie up there, 


Where friends will never part. 
The only inscription I want on my tomb 
Is, ““The tale of a broken heart.” 


22. MY PrREtTtry LITTLE PINK. 


Obtained from Austin Harmon, Varnell, Georgia, 1929. 
See Sandburg, p. 166. 


Zz My pretty little pink, 
So fare you well 
You slighted me, 
3ut I wish you well. 


2. The prettiest face, 
And the meanest hand 
I love the ground 
Where on she stands. 
3. I saw you the other day: 


You looked so loving 
And you were so gay; 
You fooled and trifled your time away. 
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If on earth 
No more shall see, 

I can’t serve you 

As you serve me. 


T love my love 
And well she knows. 


I would rather build my home 
On some icy hill 

Where the sun refuses to shine — 
A trusting girl is hard to find. 


But when you find one 
Just and true, 

Forsake not the old one 
For the new. 


On the twenty-ninth of May 
The prison doors flew open wide 
With guns and guards on every side, 
And on my coffin made ride. 


Come, welcome, death, 
I will go with you 

The roads are dark. 
And lonesome too. 


Come on, my dear, 
And see me die, 

And meet sweet Jesus 
In the sky. 


The rope is bought, 
The bolt is swung, 

A innocent man, 
You all have hung. 


Before they thought 
He was quite dead, 
Down came a little dove, 
Hovered around his head, 
And they thought it was 
The Savior dear. 
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23. I HAVE A FATHER GONE TO GLORY. 


From the singing of Granville Gadsey, Guerrant, Breathitt County, 
Kentucky, July, 1925. 

Cf. Professor Josiah H. Combs’s “‘Folk-Songs du Midides Etats-Unis’’, 
Paris, 1925, p. 225: 


“We have fathers gone to heaven, 

O do tell me if you know, 

Will those fathers know their children 
When to heaven they do go?” 


There are four more stanzas with only slight variation beginning, — 


2. We have mothers gone to heaven 
3. We have brothers gone to heaven 
4. We have sisters gone to heaven 

5. We have children gone to heaven. 


This song comes from Hindman, Knott County, Kentucky. 
Cf. also E. C. Perrow, Journal, XXVI, 147. The title is On Heaven’s 
Bright Shore (East Tennessee) : 


“We have fathers gone to glory, 
(thrice) 
Gone to heaven’s bright shore; 
Some day we'll go en’ jine ’em 
(thrice) 
On heaven’s bright shore.’ 


Also note page 148 of the same: 


“T have a father in the Promised Land 
(thrice) 
Way over in the Promised Land’. 


See also Ethel Park Richardson’s ‘‘American Mountain Songs’, p. 67 
(Safe in the Promised Land), stanza 2: 


“We hev fathers gone to Glory! 
We hev fathers gone to Glory! 
We hev fathers gone to Glory! 
Safe in the Promised Land!” 





Now compare I HAVE A FATHER GONE TO GLORY. 


NS 
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From Breathitt County, Kentucky: 


I have a father gone to Glory; 

I am alone in this world. 
I have a father gone to Glory, I am alone. 
I have a father gone to Glory; 

I am alone in this world: 


Take me home, bless the Savior, take me home. 


Chorus: 


I am alone in this world 

And I am weary of life; 

I am alone in this world, I am alone; 

I am alone in this world and I am weary. 
Take me home, bless the Savior. 


I have a mother gone to Glory; 

I am alone in this world. 
I have a mother gone to Glory, I am alone. 
I have a mother gone to Glory; 

I am alone in this world. 


Chorus: 


I have a brother gone to Glory; 
I am alone in this world. 
I have a brother gone to Glory, I am alone. 
I have a brother gone to Glory; 
I am alone in this world. 
Take me home. bless the Savior, take me home. 


Chorus: 


I have a sister gone to Glory; 
I am alone in this world. 
I have a sister gone to Glory, I am alone. 
I have a sister gone to Glory; 
I am alone in this world. 
Take me home, bless the Savior, take me home. 


Chorus: 
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There’s a home up in Heaven 
For us all when we go: 
There’s a home up in Heaven for us all, 
There’s a home up in Heaven 
For us all when we go. 
Take me home, bless the Savior, take me home. 


Chorus: 


24. JOHNNY DOYLE. 


No local title. Obtained from Mrs. Mary Tucker, Varnell, Georgia, 
1929. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 83; Hudson, Journal, XX XIX, 121; 
Shearin and Combs, 27; Phillips Barry, Ancient British Ballads, etc. 
[A privately printed list], No. 55. 


It was one Friday evening — 
It happen but late — 

When me and my Johnny 
Was about to take a flight. 


My waiting maid was standing by. 
Those words heard she. 

She run to my mama 

And told it on me. 


I bundled up his clothes 
And bid him to be gone. 
So sad, sick and wounded. 
He moved along. 


Behind young Ganual More 
They forced me to ride 
And six double horse-men 
To ride on by my side. 


And also they forced me, 
They forced me to stand, 
And also they forced me 
To give him my right hand. 


And when the minister he entered the door, 
My ear jewels burst-ed 
And fell unto the floor: 
In sixty-five pieces my stay laces flew. 
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And when I ought to of! spoken 
I scarcely could resign 

The thought of young Johnny 
Run so in my mind. 





8. Behind my oldest brother, 
They carried me safe home. 
And into my mother’s chamber 
And into my own room. 
9. And by my bedside : 
I threw myself down 
So sad, sick and wounded, 
My body I found. 
10. I called unto my mama: “Ol 
“Come please shut the door, ) Count 
And this time tomorrow 
You can let in Ganual More. I. 
II. ‘“‘He never shall enjoy me, 
Or call me his bride, 
Tor this time tomorrow ; 2. 
Death will end all strife. 
12. “Farewell, cruel mother : 
Likewise, father too.” 3 
The last words she spoken 
Was dire farewell. 
; 4. 
25. OLD GRAMPUS. 
A. 

““Growler’’. This was spoken of as “‘an old stage song”’ that used to be 5: 
caroled to his passengers by Jesse Steppe, for many years a well-know 
stage-driver of North Carolina. The words were obtained from his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Elsie Burnette, who lives in the Craggy Range of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, North Fork Road, Black Mountain, North é 
Carolina. 

See New Jersey Journal of Education, June, 1927, p. 9; Journal, 

XIII, 230—231 ; XXXIV, 113; XXXVI, 144; XXXIX, 167; Scarborough, 
pp. 136—137. 
1 of — have. 
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Old Growler is dead and laid in his grave, 
He, he, laid in his grave! 

There grew a fine apple-tree out of his head, 
He, he, out of his head. 


There came an old woman to gather them all, 
He, he, to gather them all! 

Old Growler raised up and gave her a kick 
He, he, and gave her a kick 

And sent her off a-hippity hop, 
He, he, a-hippity hop! 


B. 


“Old Robin’. Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, Sevier 
County, Tennessee, Aug. 12, 1929. 


§. 


Old Robin is dead and laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, laid in his grave, 
Old Robin is dead and laid in his grave, ho, ho. 


A tall apple tree grows over his grave, 
Over his grave, over his grave, 
A tall apple tree grows over his grave, ho, ho. 


The apples were ripe, beginning to fall, 
Beginning to fall, beginning to fall, 
The apples were ripe, beginning to fall, ho, ho. 


"Long came an old woman picking them up, 
Picking them up, picking them up, 
"Long came an old woman picking them up, ho, ho. 


Up jumped Old Robin and gave her a thump, 
Gave her a thump, gave her a thump, 
Up jumped Old Robin and gave her a thump, ho, ho. 


He made the old woman go hip-a-hop, 
Hip-a-hop, hip-a-hop, 
He made the old woman go hip-a-hop, ho, ho. 


If you want any more song, sing it yourself, 
Sing it yourself, sing it yourself, 
If you want any more song, sing it yourself, ho, ho. 
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26. My DEAREST DEAR. 


No local title. Obtained from Mrs. Mary Tucker, Varnell, Georgi 


See Campbell and Sharp, No. 77; Hudson, Journal, XXXIX, uf 
The refrain does not occur in either of the above texts. 


The time is drawing very near 
When I and you must part. 
It little do you think or care 
For the grief of my poor heart, 
For the grief of my poor heart, my love, 
For the grief of my poor heart. 
It little do you think or care 
For the grief of my poor heart. 


I wish my breast was made of glass, 
And in it you would behold 

Your name in secret I would write 
In letters of bright gold. 

In letters of bright gold, my love, 
In letters of bright gold. 

Your name in secret I would write, 
In letters of bright gold. 


The blackest crow that ever flew 
Will surely turn to white 
If ever I prove false to you. 
Bright days will turn to night, 
Bright days will turn to night, my love, 
Bright days will turn to night, 
If ever I prove false to vou, 
Bright days will turn to night. 


His eyes is of the sparkling blue; 
His lips is ruby be: 

His conversation was so sweet 
Till it charmed this heart of mine, 


Till it charmed this heart of mine, my love, 


Till it charmed this heart of mine, 
His conversation was so sweet, 
Till it charmed this heart of mine. 
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What have I suffered for your sake! 
For you I love so dear. 

What would I care for all this world, 
If I was married to you! 

If I was married to you, my dear! 
If I was married to you! 

What would I care, for all this world, 
If I was married to you! 


nn 


6. I wish I was one hundred miles — 
Ten thousand miles or more. 
Among the Rocky Mountains so high, 
Where the wild beast howls and wars, 
Where the wild beast howls and wars, my love, 
Where the wild beast howls and wars 
Among the Rocky Mountains so high, 
Where the wild beast howls and roars. 


27. DEAR MOTHER. 


Obtained from Granville Gadsey, Guerrant, Breathitt County, 
Kentucky. 

Shearin and Combs mention a Kentucky song entitled, J Have No 
Mother Now, ‘‘an orphan’s lament, with a vision of his mother’s grave, etc’’, 
but Prof. Combs writes that the present song is not identical with the one 
mentioned in the Syllabus (p. 32). However, it seems worth printing as 
an example of a composite ballad. Prof. Combs says: “You have, in this 
song, it seems to me, a splendid example of a composite ballad. I recognize 
in it snatches of a number of songs, as follows: stanza 2, lines 1 and 2, 
in a number of songs; lines 1 and 2, in stanza 3, are stock or common 
property in many songs, and the following two lines (3 and 4) are found 
in the old love-song, Beautiful Isle O’er the Sea. Stanza 5 sounds like a 
typical banjo song. Stanza 7 sounds dangerously like the old song a 
two-line refrain of which runs: 


‘For I have a dear old mother 
Ten thousand miles away.’ 


I do not remember the title, but I heard mother sing it thirty years ago. 
The two lines preceding the two quoted above run: 


‘Then blame me not for weeping, 
O blame me not, I pray;’ 
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song.” 


I. 


8. 


Stanza 8 is also found in the Hustling Gambler, an outlaw- or prisoner. 
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I’m going away to leave you; 
Come listen to what I say; 

Don’t weep for me, dear mother, 
For I'll be back some day. 


The birds they sing so sweetly 
That fly from vine to vine. 

This world could ‘a’ been a pleasure, 
If you had said so in time. 


T’ll sail across the ocean, 
I’ll sail across the sea: 

For the girl I love so dearly 
Has turned her back on me. 


Remember what I told you, 
Remember all I say, 

Remember all I tell you 
Until your dying day. 


I’m going away to leave you; 
It’s sad for us to part, 

But if I never more see you, 
I love you in my heart. 


I'll find me another sweetheart, 
Where love can have its fill. 

This world is wide and lovely, 
If one won’t, some other will. 


I have a dear old mother; 
Her hair is turning gray; 
She lives down by the river, 

Ten-thousand miles away. 


My mother wrote me a letter 
And this is how it read — 

Saying, ‘Poor boy, I know you're in trouble 
But never hang your head.”’ 


I'll cross the dangerous ocean; 
I'll cross the deep, deep blue; 

I’ll try to find another 

Who will to me be true. 
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10. But now my dear mother 
Is sleeping ’neath the sod. 
The very last words she told me says, 
“Son, put your trust in God.” 


28. WILLIAM AND POLLY. 


“Song Ballet”. Obtained from Mrs. Mary Tucker, Varnell, Georgia, 
1929. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 225; Mackenzie’s ‘““The Quest of the 
Ballad’, p. 135; Shearin and Combs, p. 27. Cf. also a song entitled, 
“Pretty Polly” in Col. Henry W. Shoemaker’s “North Pennsylvania 
Minstrelsy’”’, p. 180 (Second edition). 


I. A youthful young man — 
All in his blooming years — 
With sigh lamentations 
And a-many lonesome tear. 


2. He went to his beloved one, 
To give her to understand, 
That he must go and leave her, 
All in some far distant land. 


2, “Stay you at home, sweet Willie, 
Stay you at home,” said she, 
“Stay you at home, sweet Willie, 
And do not gae to sea.” 


4. “Our king wants commanders, love, 
And I, for one, must go, 
If it was to save my own life, 


” 


I dare not answer no. 


“T'll cut my hair, and paint my skin, 
And dress in man’s repair. 

I go with you, sweet Willie, 

I go with you to sea.” 


un 


6. “Stay you at home, pretty Polly. 
Stay you at home,” said he. 


Stay you at home, pretty Polly, 
And do not go to sea. 


“There the men do lie bleeding, love, 
And bullets swift do fly, 

And silver trumpet sounding, 
To drown the wounded’s cry.”’ 


“I 
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“Oh, tell me not of danger, love, 
For death I value not, 

I value not danger, love, 

When Willie’s by my side.” 





























Q. “Then what [if] I meet a damsel, love, 
All on the highway, 
And take a fancy to her, 
What would my Polly say ?”’ ; 


Io. “Would she be offended, love ? 
Oh, no, I’ll love her too, 
I'll step aside, sweet Willie, 
Till she may comfort you.” 


at. “Oh, no, oh, no, then, Pretty Polly, 
These words has gauged my heart, 
We'll go and get married 
Before we depart.” 


12. This couple straight way married, ) 
And Will has gone on the sea, ) 
And Polly is still waiting, 
In her own country. 


29. LITTLE SPARROW. 
A. 


“Fair and Tender Ladies’. Obtained from Miss Lib Franklin, Cross- 
nore, Avery County, North Carolina, July, 1929. 

See Wyman and Brockway, “Lonesome Tunes”, p. 55; Josephine 
McGill, ‘‘Folk Songs of the Kentucky Mountains’’, p. 23; Shearin and 
Combs, p. 26; Campbell and Sharp, No. 65; Cox No. 140; Journal, 15, 
XXIX, 184; W. J. Raine’s, “Land of the Saddle Bags’, p. 124. fro 
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Come, all ye fair and tender ladies, 

Take warning how you court young men; 

They are like bright stars of a summer morning; 
They first appear and then they are gone. 


They'll tell to you some loving stories 
And make you think they love you true; 
Straightway they’ll go and court another 
And that is the love they have for you. 


I wish I never had a-courted; 

If I had known that love was so hard to gain, 
I’d lock my heart in a box of goid 

And fasten it up with a silver chain. 


I wish I were a little sparrow 

Or some of those that fly so high; 
I’d fly away to my false true-lover 
And while he’d talk, I would be by. 


But as it is I am no sparrow; 

I have no wings; I cannot fly; 

I'll sit down here in grief and sorrow 
And try to pass my troubles by. 


I hope there is a day a-coming 
When I my love again will see; 

I hope there is a place in torment 
To punish my love for denying me. 


B. 


“The False Lover’. Obtained from Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap, Route 
15, Sevierville, Sevier County, Tennessee, August 15, 1929, who had it 
from Miss Beulah Bohanan, Elkmont, Tennessee. 


N 





Come, all you fair and tender ladies, 
Take warnings how you court young men; 
They are like the stars in summer morning; 
They first appear and then be gone. 


For I, mvself, once had a lover; 

Indeed, I thought he was my own; 
But now he’s gone and married another 
And left me here in tears to mourn. 
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I wish I was a little sparrow 
And one of these that flies so high; 
I’d fly away to my false lover 


And when he talked I would be by. 


But as it is I am no sparrow, 

Nor have I any wings to fly; 

So I'll sit down in grief and sorrow 
And mourn and pass my troubles by. 


Cc 


Also from Tennessee, in the same vicinity as B, but perhaps differing 
sufficiently to justify its inclusion with tho other two versions. It was 
obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, Sevier County, Aug., 
1929, who had it from Lewis Childress, Sevierville, Tennessee. 


Come, all you fair and tender ladies, 
Take warning by me 

How you court young men; 

They are like bright stars 

Of a summer morning; 

They first appear and they be gone. 


They will tell to you some loving stories; 
Declare to you that they love you well; 
Straightway they will go and court some other, 
And that is the love they have for you. 


For I, myself, once had a true-lover; 

I thought, indeed, he was my own, 

But now he’s gone and married another 
And left me here in tears to weep. 


I wish I’d a-knew before I’d a-courted 
That love had been so hard to gain; 

I’d a locked my heart in a box of golden; 
I'd fastened it down with a silver pin. 


Oh, I wish I were some little sparrow! 
Oh, those that flies so high! 

I'd fly away to my false true-lover; 
I'd sit down and grieve no more. 


I’ve not the wings of the little sparrow; 
Neither of those that flies so high; 
I’ll sit down in grief and sorrow — 
Grief and sorrow till I die. 
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30. A PAPER OF PINs. 


“Paper Pins’. Obtained from Misses Mary and Pauline Franklin, 
Crossnore, Avery County, North Carolina, July 11, 1929. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 92, A, B, C; Pound, No. 111; Shearin and 
Combs, p. 29; Newell, ““Games and Songs of American Children’’, 1884, 
p. 51; Hudson, “Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore’, No. 113; also 
Hudson, Journal, XX XTX, 180; Ethel Park Richardson and Sigmund 
Spaeth’s “American Mountain Songs’’, New York, 1927, p. 52. 


Boy 
I'll give to you a paper of pins 
And that’s the way our love begins, 
If you will marry me, oh, me, 
If you will marry me. 


Girl 
I won’t accept the paper of pins, 
If that’s the way our love begins 
And I won’t marry you, oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


Boy 
I'll give to you a little puppy dog, 
To take with you when you go abroad, 
If you will marry me, oh, me, 
If you will marry me. 


Girl 
I won’t accept the little puppy dog, 
To take with me when I go abroad 
And I won’t marry you, oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


Boy 
I'll give to you a dress of red, 
Bound around with golden thread, 
If you will marry me, oh, me, 
If you will marry me. 


Girl 
I won't accept the dress of red, 
Bound around with golden thread, 
And I won’t marry you, oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 
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Boy 


I’ll give to you a coach of four, 
And every horse as white as snow, 
If you will marry me, oh, me, 

If you will marry me. 


Girl 


I won’t accept the coach of four, 
And every horse as white as snow, 
And I won’t marry you, oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


Boy 


I'll give to you a coach of six, 
And every horse as black as pitch, 
If you will marry me, oh, me, 

If you will marry me. 


Girl 
I won’t accept the coach of six, 
And every horse as black as pitch, 
And I won’t marry you, oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


Boy 


I'll give to you a dress of blue, 
And golden strings to tie your shoe, 
If you will marry me, oh, me 

If you will marry me. 


Girl 


I won’t accept the dress of blue, 
And golden strings to tie my shoe, 
And I won’t marry you, Oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


pi 

Boy ca 

I'll give to you the key of my heart, vi 
That we may live and never part, G 
If you will marry me, oh, me, al 


If you will marry me. 
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Girl 


I won’t accept the key of your heart, 
That we may live and never part, 
And I won’t marry you, oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


Boy 
I'll give to you the key of my chest, 
That you may have money at your request, 
If you will marry me, oh, me, 
If you will marry me. 


Girl 
I will accept the key to your chest, 
That I may have money at my request; 
And I will marry you, oh, you, 
And I will marry you. 


Boy 
Now, my friends, don’t you see? 
She loves my money and she don’t love me; 
And I won’t marry her, oh, her, 
And I won’t marry her. 


Girl 
I'll get me a stove and sit in the shade, 
And I'll determine to be an old maid; 
And I won’t marry you, oh, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


31. LEO FRANK AND MARIE PHAGAN. 


“Mary Fagen’’. Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, Sevier 
County, Tennessee, Aug. 12, 1929, who had it from Miss Maud King, 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 

See “reo Frank and Mary Phagan’”’ by Franklyn Bliss Snyder, 
Journal, XXXI, 264. Mr. Snyder thinks that this song “represents a 
piece of folk-lore ‘in the making’”. He had it from Miss Helen L. Dun- 
can, of Chicago, “‘who took it down from recitation while she was a 
visitor at the Muscoda Mines, Bessemer, Alabama’’. The singer was a 
Georgian who could neither “read or write and made no claim to the 
authorship of what he sang’’. Miss Duncan states that before she got the 
ballad from this singer “‘she had heard it in various forms from a number 
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of different people............ and that no one had ever seen it in 
print”. The present song seems to have sufficient variation from the 
Alabama version to make it worth while to print if for the sake of further 
study of a piece of folk-lore ‘‘in the making’. The names of the judge 
and watchman in the present song differ from the names of the same 
persons in the Alabama version. No mention of a solicitor is made in 
the present song. Verbal changes are frequent. Cf. also ‘““Farm Life”, 
July, 1927, p. 14. 


I. Little Mary Fagen, 
She went to town one day; 
She went to the pencil factory 
To get her weekly pay. 


NS 


She left her home at eleven; 
She kissed her mother goodbye; 
Not once did the poor girl think 
She was going off to die. 


3. Leo Frank met her 
With a brutish heart and grin; 
He says to little Mary-: 
“You'll never see home again.”’ 


4. Down on her knees fell 
To Leo Frank and pled. 
He picked a stick from the trash pile 
And beat her o’er the head. 


5. The tears rolled down her cheeks, 

The blood rolled down her back; 

For she remembered telling her mother 
What time she would be back. 


6. Nemphon was the watchman; 
He went to wind his key; 
Away down in the basement 
Was nothing he could see. 


They phoned for the officers; 
Their names I do not know; 
They came to the pencil factory — 


N 


, 


Says to Nemphon, ““You must go.’ 
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Co 


it in They took him to the jail house; 
n the They bound him in his cell; 
rther The poor old innocent negro 
judge Had nothing he could tell. 
same 
jein E Q. Mother sits a-weeping; 

fe” She weeps and mourns all day 
And hopes to meet her darling 
In a better land some day. 


10. Come, all ye good people, 
Wherever you may be, 
Suppose that “‘little Mary” 
Belonged to you or me. 


II. I have an idea in my mind 
When Frankie comes to die 
And stands examination 
In the court house in the sky, 


12. He’ll be so astonished 
To what the angels say 
And how he killed little Mary 
Upon that holiday. 


£3. Judge Roan passed a sentence; 
He passes it very well; 
The Christian doers of Heaven 
Sent Leo Frank to hell. 


32. CoME, PRETTY POLLY. 


“Little Mollie’. Also obtained from Mrs. Mary Tucker, Varnell, Geor- 
gia, February, 1929. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 39: Kittredge, Journal, XX, 261; 
Wyman and Brokway, 79: New Jersey Journal of Education, March, 
1926. For full history of this song see Cox’s head-note to No. 89. Cf. also 
the version in Journal, XLII, 276. 


I. “Little Mollie, little Mollie,” said he, 
“Will you degree,! and get married to me? 
I have a fair? off friend, 
That we will go and see.” 


1 agree. * far. 
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2. 


. As he was sailing all on his heart’s delight, 


burg, Sevier County, Tennesee, August, 1929. 


the song is based. See also Shearin and Combs, 18. (‘““The Rowan 
County Tragedy’’). 


I 


. It was in the month of August, all on one election day; 


. They shot and killed Saul Bradley, a sober innocent man, 




























“Sweet Willie, sweet Willie,” said she, 
“T am afraid I am too young to get married to you.” 

“Little Mollie, oh, no you are just right 

For I have been digging at your grave all the best part of last night,” 


. He led her over valleys and hollows so deep 


Till, at last, poor little Mollie, so bitterly she did weep. 
He led her up the mountain so high, 
Until she came to her grave, and a spade a-laying by. 


. She threw her arms around him with a love hug and a fear. 


“How can you kill a poor little girl, who has loved you so dear?” 
“T have got no time to tarry, or fool here with you.” 
He pulled his hand out of his pocket — a sharp knife he drew. 


. He pierced her to the heart, oh! how the blood did flow! 


And into the grave her dead body he threw. 
He covered her up and went his way home — 
Left nothing but the small birds to hear his sad moan. 


The ship it was sinking, and nearly out of sight. 
Up stepped little Mollie all in a gore of blood, 
Saying that “A debt you owe the devil, and now you have it to pay.” 


33. A TOLLIVER-MARTIN FEupD SONG. 


“Rowan County Trouble’. Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlin- 


See Cox, No. 39, who gives a full account of the incidents upon which 


. Come all young men and ladies, mothers and fathers too; 
I'll relate to you a history of the Rowan County crew, 
Concerning bloody Rowan and her many hideous deeds; 
My friends, please give attention, remember how it reads. 


John Martin, he was wounded, they say, by Johnny Day; 
Martin could not believe it; he could not think it so; 
He thought it was Floyd Tolliver that struck the fatal blow. 


Left his wife and innocent children to do the best they can; 
They wounded young Ad Sizemore, although his life was saved, 
He seemed to shun the gory shop since he stood so near the grave. 
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Martin did recover; some months had come and past. 

In the town of Morehead these men both met at last; 
Tolliver and a friend or two about the streets did walk; 
He seemed to be uneasy and with no one wished to talk. 


. He walked into Judge Cary’s grocery, stepped up to the bar, 


But little did he think, dear friends, he had met the fatal hour. 
The sting of death was near him; Martin rushed in at the door; 
A few words passed between them concerning a row before. 


The people soon were frightened begin to rush out of the room. 

A ball from Martin’s pistol laid Tolliver in the tomb. 

His friends soon gathered around him his wife to weep and wail — 
And Martin was arrested and soon confined to jail. 


. He was put in the jail of Rowan there to remain awhile — 


In the bonds of law and justice to bravely stand his trial. 
The people talked of lynching him at present, though they failed; 
The prisoner’s friends soon moved him into the Winchester jail. 


. Some persons forged an order, — their names I do not know, — 


The plan was soon agreed upon; for Martin they did go. 
He seemed to be uneasy; he seemed to be in dread; 
‘“They’ve sought a plan to kill me,” to the jailer, Martin said. 


. They put the hand-cuffs on him; his heart was in distress. 


They hurried to the station, stepped on the night express. 
Along the line she lumbered at her usual speed; 
There was but two in number to commit the dreadful deed. 


Martin was in the smoking car accompanied by his wife; 

They did not want her present when they took her husbands life. 
When they arrived at Farmer’s, they had no time to lose; 

A band approached the engineer and bid him not to move. 


They stepped up to the prisoner with pistols in their hands. 
In death he soon was sinking; he died in his bonds. 
His wife soon heard its horrid sounds; she was in another car; 


She cried, ‘“‘O Lord, they’ve killed him,’ when she heard the pistol fire. 


They killed the deputy sheriff; Boom Gardner was his name; 
They shot him from the bushes after taking deliberate aim; 
The death of him was dreadful; it may never be forgot; 

His body pierced and torn with thirty-three buck shot. 
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13. I composed this as a warning; Oh, beware, young men, 
Your pistols will cause you trouble; on this you may depend: 
In the bottom of the whiskey glass a lurking devil dwells, 
It burns the breast of those who drink it and sends their souls to hel], 


34. JACK AND JOE. 
A. 


Obtained from Mac Hardin, Sevierville, Sevier County, Tennessee, 
August, 1929. 

See Shearin and Combs, p. 24. Three slightly differing versions of 
this song were obtained in the same vicinity. 

Cf. also Bradley Kincaid, Favorite Old-Time Songs and Mountain 
Ballads, Chicago, 1929, p. 12. 


x. One year ago both Jack and Joe 

Set sail across the foam, 

Each one their fortune to gain 
Before returning home. 

In one short year Jack gained his wealth 
And he set sail away 

And when the boys shook hands to part 
Joe could only say: 


Chorus: 


Give my love to Nelle, O Jack, 
And kiss her once for me — 

The fairest girl in all the world — 
In know you'll say is she. 

Treat her kindly, Jack, I say, 

And tell her that I’m well 

And when you meet, O, don’t forget 
To give my love to Nelle. 


2. Three years had passed and Joe at last 

Had gained his wealth for life 

And he set sail across the foam 
To make sweet Nelle his wife. 

Upon his way he heard them say 
That Jack and Nelle had wed. 

The sighs and frets and sad regrets 
That he had ever said: 


Chorus: 
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3. Upon the streets they chanced to meet: 

“Jack, you selfish elf 

The very next girl I learn to love 
I’ll kiss her for myself, 

But all is fair in love and war 
And as they’re ready wed 

I’ll not be angry with you, Jack’, 
And once again he said: 


Chorus: 


B. 


Obtained from Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap, Route 15, Sevier County, 
Tennessee, August, 1929. 


The second stanza begins, 


“One year had passed and Joe at last”’ 


The same stanza ends, 


‘““And deeply he regretted then 
That he had ever said:” 


. 


No title. Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, Sevier County, 
Tennessee, August, 1929, who had it from Miss Lara Ogle, Sevierville, 
Tennessee, Route 12. This version of the song is almost identical with A. 


35. THE GREAT TITANIC. 


“Sinking of Titanic’. Obtained from Miss Mary E. King, Gatlinburg, 
Sevier County, Tennessee, August, 1929. 

See Professor Newman I. White’s ‘““American Negro Folk-Songs’’, 
1928, p. 347. When the present version of this song first came to the 
attention of the writer, it appeared to be so nearly like the one included 
in Professor White’s collection as to make the printing of it unnecessary. 
A careful comparison, however, of the two songs shows nearly fifty 
verbal changes in the present version. It seems, therefore, that these word 
variations in a modern song will be interesting to note. There is also some 
transposition of lines and stanzas. 
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It was on one Monday morning about four o’clock: 
The great Titanic began to reel and rock; 

The people began to scream and cry, saying: 

“Oh, Lord, we’ve got to die.”’ 

Wasn't it sad when that great ship went down? 


Chorus: 


Wasn't it sad when that great ship went down ? 
Husbands and wives, dear little children lost their lives 
Wasn’t it sad when that great ship went down? 


And when they were a-building, 

They declared what they could do: 

They could build a ship that water couldn’t go through; 
But God with his power in hand 

Showed to the world it could not stand. 

Wasn't it sad when that great ship went down ? 


Chorus: 


When Paul was out a-sailing with all his men around, 
God who sits in Heaven says not a one should drown. 

If you'll trust him and obey, he will save you all today. 
Wasn’t it sad when that great ship went down ? 


Chorus: 


Oh, it must have been awful to the people on the sea 

When they were singing ‘““Nearer Mv God To Thee.” 

When they were homeward bound, sixteen hundred had to drown 
Wasn't it sad when that great ship went down ? 


Chorus: 


And when the ship left England a-sailing for the shore; 

The rich had declared with the poor they wouldn’t go. 

So they put them below and they were the first that had to go 
Wasn't it sad when that great ship went down ? 


Chorus: 


36. THE MINER Boys. 


Obtained from Granville Gadsev who sang it at Guerrant, Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, July, 1925. 
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See New Jersey Journal of Education, February, 1926. This song 
with whatever marks of “‘author’’ it may possess is presented here in 
order to compare it with ‘The Avondale Mine Disaster” printed in 
Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miner by George G. Korson, 1926, 
page 136. It has been pointed out to the writer that ‘The Miner Boys” 
has little folk and only a trace of the conventional broadside style 
in verses I and 2, but that it is nevertheless worth preserving, because, 
continues the critic, “It’s always possible that later it may develop 
more ‘folk traits’ and that the ability to compare the early ‘author’ 
version with a possible later ‘folk-type’ version would be of great value.”’ 
Please note that the writer first heard the song of ‘“The Miner Boys” 
in 1925 and that ‘““The Avondale Mine Disaster’ was published in 1926. 
But Mr. Korson informs us that the ballad came unexpectedly one day 
and spread throughout the hard coal region like a hurricane. ‘For a 


quarter of a century thereafter,” he adds, ‘mothers crooned their little 
ones to sleep on this melody.” Later he says, “I heard about the ballad 
in as widely separated cities as Carbondale and Pottsville, which I believe, 
attests to the universality of its one time vogue.”’ (Page 133.) The simi- 
larity of the opening stanzas of the two songs almost leads one to wonder 
if “The Avondale Mine Disaster’? ever reached Cold Creek Mine, Ken- 
tucky. However, it was only after following a long and winding trail and 
many turnings aside that Mr. Korson found an old broadside with ‘“The 
Avondale Mine Disaster’’ printed on it. Here are the opening stanzas: 


I. “Good Christians all, both great and small, 

I pray ye lend an ear, 

And listen with attention while 
The truth I will declare: 

When you hear this lamentation, 
It will cause ye to weep and wail, 

About the suffocation 
In the mines of Avondale. 


‘3 On the sixth day of September, 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
Those miners all the got a call 
To go work in the mine; 
But little did they think that day 
Thot death .....5. vale 
Before ........ 
The mines of Avondale.” 


The missing words were later supplied as follows: 


“That death would gloom the vale 
Before they would return again from.” 
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Now compare ““The Miner Boys” which follows: 
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Hello, friends and miner boys, 
Come and listen to my song. 

Why not sing and praise and drop a tear 
For miners that are gone ? 


The ninth day of December, 
Nineteen hundred and eleven, 

Many were killed in the Cold Creek mine, 
And I hope they are in heaven. 


Some were in their snow lake!, 

And some were in their prime — — 
Some were in their tender youth 

All smothered in the mine. 


Those pitiful little children 
All through the crowd would trawl 
Saying, ““Mama, where is papa? 
Why doesn’t he come home ? 


‘“‘What makes the people crowd around ?”’ 
Then mama dropped her head, 

Not knowing that papa is 
Now numbered among the dead. 


To hear the women crying! 
To hear their sad mourn! 
Their eyes are filled with tears, 
But their hearts are hard as stone. 


Wails all around the ochres echo, 
Where women and children are crying. 
Why not sing the song of green mountains 
Where I hear fathers dying ? 


In ““The Avondale Mine Disaster’’ a rescue is attempted without avail. 
Compare, then, these last lines of that song with the lament in “The 


” 


Miner Boys’. 
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One hundred and ten of brave stout men 
Were smothered underground ; 

They’re in their graves till the last day, 
Their widows may bewail 

And the orphans’ cries they rend the skies 
All around through Avondale!” 


Note: A slightly different version of the ‘Avondale Mine Disaster’, entitled 
“The Mines of Avondale’, appears in Col. Henry W. Shoemaker’s North 
Pennsylvania Minstrelsy, Altoona, Pa., 1923, p. 207 (2nd Ed.). 


Ridgefield, N. J. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— CHILDREN’S RHYMES FROM MicHIGAN. The following riddle rhyme 
counting out rhyme, and play song I heard as a child in Bay City, Michigan 


1. Riddle come riddle come right 
Where was I last Friday night 
The moon was high and so was I 
Oh see what a hole the fox has dug. 


2. One two 
Buckle my shoe 
Three, four 
Open the door 
Five, six 
Pick up sticks 
Seven, eight | 
Lay them straight 
Nine, ten 
Nice fat hen 
Eleven, twelve 
The men do delve 
Thirteen, fourteen 
The men go courting 
Fifteen, sixteen 
The girls are fixin’ 
Seventeen, eighteen 
The girls are waiting 
Nineteen, twenty 
My stomach’s empty. 


3. Fly to the East 
Fly to the West 
Fly to the one’s got money 
Fly to the one that you love best 
Kiss her and call her honey. 
DOLORES N. CROCKETT. 


SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN.! 


On Springfield Mountain 
There did dwell 

As likely a youth 

As I’ve hearn tell 

And he was only twenty-one 
Left Col. Curtis’ only son 
Only son, only son 

Left Col. Curtis’ only son. 


1 Informant, Mrs. Gregg. She heard this ballad from her aunt, Myra 
Hinsdale Brewer, at Hinsdale, Mass. 
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One Monday morning he did go 
Into the meadow for to mow 
He mowed and mowed 

Till he did feel 

A cruel sarpent bite his heel 
Bite his heel, bite his heel 

A cruel sarpent bite his heel. 


He laid him down upon the ground 
And with his eyes he looked around 
To see if he might spy 

Some one to take him home to die 
Home to die, home to die 

Some one to take him home to die. 


At last he did give up the ghost 
To Abraham’s bosom he did post 
Arguing all the way he went 
Cruel, cruel, cruel sarpent. 


Now ladies here do drop a tear 


On the unfortunate youth lies buried here 


And from his fate a warning take 
Beware the cruel awful snake 
Awful snake, awful snake 

Beware the cruel, awful snake. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


TRADITIONAL BALLADS OF VIRGINIA, edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr, 
Harvard University Press. $ 7.50. 


This volume of Virginia ballads is the largest collection of genuine old 
folk ballads from American sources. Others, such as Professor Cox’s collection, 
Folk Song of the South (a book of ballads gathered under the auspices of 
another society in the same State, the West Virginia Folk-Lore Society) have 
nothing like the number of versions included in Professor Davis’ work and are 
usually not confined to variants of the English and Scotch ballads. Ninety- 
five old ballad cycles have been found in America, and of these, fifty-one 
come from Virginia. These figures indicate clearly why the Virginia volume 
could be so specialized. The very size of the collection itself allows for this, 
Within Virginia, a territory set off arbitrarily, are sufficient old ballads to 
make almost necessary the exclusion from the volume of later American 
songs and ballads or of the numerous broadsides available. Professor 
Davis is not claiming too much for his collection when he states that “‘it is 
the richest of single contributions toward the larger Southern Appalachian 
collection which in turn will contribute toward the complete American 
collection.” 

Professor Davis, who undertook the enormous task of editing this material 
after the death of the founder of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society, has acquitted 
himself excellently. And his task was difficult. The work of collecting had 
been begun years before by Professor C. Alphonso Smith, at that time Edgar 
Allen Poe Professor of English in the University of Virginia. Professor 
Smith’s very effective method for gathering as rapidly as possible ballads 
and data on ballad singing, was to enlist all of the public school teachers and 
teacher’s college students in the search for the material. Through Professor 
Smith’s appeal, these men and women were stimulated into forming numerous 
ballad clubs and a friendly competition between the various clubs resulted. 
This competition led shortly to the discovery of a great many old ballads and 
Professor Smith was flooded with correspondence concerning the work of 

various teachers in the more remote schools, in territories where ballads 
were to be expected. Much of the correspondence between the collectors 
and Professor Smith is quoted in Professor Davis’ admirable Introduction. 

In this Introduction also we have Professor Davis’ scholarly survey of 
the history of balladry and of ballad problems, followed by a history of 
this particular collection and the problems presented therein. The greatest 
difficulty came in the accurate collecting of the tunes, for many of the earnest 
collectors knew nothing about music. When Cecil Sharp, the famous author- 


ity on ballad music offered his services for a time as a collector, much of that - 


difficulty was removed. The result was that Professor Davis has been able 
to include at the back of the book a large number of original ballad melodies. 

The ballads themselves are excellently edited. Great care has been taken 
to present all the many variants of each ballad — a fact which makes this 
book especially valuable for any study of the effect of oral transmission upon 
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the ballad. Although the collection, as Professor Davis comments, does not 
offer any single hitherto lost ballad of tradition, it does offer new versions of 
many of the more familiar ballads and some very rare American versions of 
such ballads as Riddles Wisely Expounded (Child, No. I.) Dives and Lazarus 
(Child No. 56) Fair Annie (Child No. 62) Lamkin (Child No. 93) Johnie Cock 
(Child, No. 114) Bessie Bell and Mary Gray (Child No. 201.) Professor Davis’ 
headnotes to the fifty-one ballads give adequate introduction to the whole 
ballad and to its Virginia representatives taken collectively, along with a 
bibliography of the ballad’s American texts already printed or otherwise 
reported. Headnotes to the individual variants preserve the data of collection 
for each, and any available facts concerning its provenience. Footnotes 
supply variant readings, interpret or comment upon difficult words or 
passages, and now and then offer comparisons with other texts. In other 
words, the manner of editing is very like Child’s, than which there can be 
no better; all necessary information is given for the scholarly study of the 
ballad. 

The volume, however, will prove of interest not only to the scholar, but 
to the layman capable of appreciating balladry. The beautiful tunes, some 
of which according to Mr. Sharp, are the very best ballad tunes to be found 
in America, will afford material for the musician to study. The highest 
praise is not too high for the work of the Virginia Society as a whole, and for 
the work of the four most active collectors, Miss Martha M. Davis of Harrison- 
burg, Va., Miss Juliet Fauntleroy of Altavista, Va., Miss Alfred M. Pell of 
Salem and Mr. Joyn Stone of Mt. Fair, Va., and for the excellent scholarship 
of the two man who have given years to it, Professor Smith, the originator of 
the ballad collecting, and Professor Davis, the editor of the collection. 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia adds greatly to our authoritative material 
on the survival, possibly since as early as 1607, of the English and Scottish 
ballad in America. 


New York University. Epa Lou WALTON. 


LEGENDS ET CHANTS ESQUIMAUXS DU GROENLAND. William Thalbitzer, 
Translated from the Danish by Mm. Hollatz-Bretagne. Paris. Librairie 
Ernest Leroux. 1929. 


The greater part of the songs and stories in this collection are those 
recorded by the author at Angmagssalik, and have already appeared with 
a fully annotated English translation in volume 40 of the Meddelelser om 
Gronland. The second half of the book contains tales and songs from Danish 
West Greenland, most of which have been published by Hans Egede, 
J. H. Rink, and C. Lytzen. A full bibliography of these and other publi- 
cations on Eskimo folktales is appended. Each of the two parts is prefaced 
by a short description of the environment and life of the Eskimos, and the 
individual songs and tales are introduced by very necessary explanatory 
notes. While the little book is frankly popular in character, the author 
and translator definitely state that they have not attempted to write poems 
in Danish or in French but have sought to reproduce the originals as faith- 
fully and as literally as possible. By comparing the material from Ang- 
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magssalik given here with that published in English in the Meddelelser oy 
Gronland one sees, however, that the French is a free translation, in some 
cases really an adaptation, harmonizing and combining several incomplete 
variants. The original is often very obscure, and gives the impression that the 
songs as they have come to us are only patched and mutilated fragments of 
great antiquity. In this respect they offer a striking contrast to the materia] 
collected by Rasmussen, some of which is already published in his popular 
record of the Fifth Thule Expedition Acyvoss Arctic America, New York, 
Putnam, 1927. The material with which Thalbitzer had to deal seems to have 
been less rich in literary quality than that Rasmussen found. 

The songs and stories in this collection are not, however, lacking in interest, 
if only because they combine in such small space the literature of both coasts 
of Greenland, and give us some insight into the transformation which the 
old pagan themes have undergone since the coming of the Danes to the West 
Coast. The verses from Angmagssalik contain samples of the whole range 
of their poetry: lullabies and songs for children, hunting songs, retorts in the 
drum contests, angakok songs and magic formulas. Human relationships 
are the themes perhaps best revealed. The mother and father sing to the 
baby, playing with the idea, half fancy, half sincere belief, that their child is 
really the reincarnation of the dead relative for whom she has been named, 
laughing at the absurdities for which the differences in age and sex are 
responsible. The hunter brings back a fine seal to his wife, she, whom he 
pities and must protect, who walks in silence with the heavy burden of their 
child on her back. This sense of responsibility for the wife is also the theme 
of a very moving song published by Rasmussen, in which the husband, 
who is sick and cannot hunt, wishes his wife were in the house of a better 
man ‘firm and sure as the strong winter ice’, who could care for her. The 
Angmagssalik contestant in a duel of drum songs reproaches his antagonist 
who has carried away his wife. The man is beating her. ‘“They don’t know 
how to beg those little creatures who carry our children.’”’ But it is all the 
man’s fault. The ex-wife is innocent. The other side of the picture we see in 
the song of the man who abandons his wife because she is always sickly and 
pregnant. The contestant in the drum song maintains that it is no one else’s 
business if he beats his wife when she doesn’t sew his kayak skin carefully. 

The songs from the southern West Coast, while preserving the traditional 
melodies and rhythms, show, according to Thalbitzer, the influence of the 
Moravian missionaries in the choice and treatment of themes. We are to 
interpret in this light the song of the lover whose sweetheart has been refused 
him by her family, and who goes away to live the life of a hermit. This theme 
of romantic love is in great contrast with those from the East coast which 
we have sketched above. There is also an interesting section on ‘“The Green- 
land of Today” showing clearly modern influences and the growth of national 
patriotism. 

All the tales but one are from the West Coast particularly from the 
southernmost part, where Lytzen collected them. We meet again the old 
favorites, ‘“The Sun and the Moon”’, ‘“‘The Sea Godess’’, ‘“The First Narwhal” 
already familiar to us in the collections made by Boas and Rasmussen among 
the Central Eskimos, and by Rink in the more northern section of the West 
Coast of Greenland. The versions published here by Thalbitzer are, of course, 
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expurgated for the general public, but some of them are also extremely 
attypical variants, perhaps characteristic of the specialized and local culture 
of southern West Greenland. 
Columbia University New York City. 
FREDERICA DE LAGUNA. 


LAUGHING Boy. Oliver la Farge. Cambridge. Houghton Mifflin Co. The 
Riverside Press. 1929. $2.50. 


There is no task so intriguing as to try to fictionize ethnology. Few tasks 
are so frequently doomed to failure. In the desire to combine fiction and 
ethnology the literary artist and the scientist are one. The former appreciates 
the setting and the novelty of the native group but does not know the culture. 
He all too frequently projects his own reactions into the alien culture and 
his art fails because it is not true. The ethnologist realizes that he has the 
stuff of which romance is made but rarely can he write. 

In Laughing Boy Oliver La Farge has succeeded rather better than most 
writers. The Southwest country has been much exploited by writers and 
artists with greater, although usually with less, effect. The landscape alone gives 
impressions which when reduced to the black and white of the printed page 
become sentimental or puerile. The truth is that the Southwest must be 
portrayed with simple broad strokes; grandeur must be attained but must 
not be overdone. There is no doubt that the primitive peoples of the area 
depict rightly the greatness and simplicity of their environment. The author of 
Laughing Boy has grasped the qualitative and has tempered the quantitative 
effect of the country and of Navajo culture to a nicety. He has captured the 
glint on silver, the silhouette of the lone horseman at sunset, the rich change 
of light on mesa and canyon, the drama of native life. Not only are the ethno- 
logical observations accurate, but they are portrayed for the most part with 
a feeling which approximates the attitude of the Navajo. 

In the writing of any novel of a strange people the handling of love motives 
is perhaps the most difficult problem. La Farge has turned a clever trick in 
taking as his heroine a girl on the edge of white and Navajo culture. She has 
been educated in white schools and in city ways but longs to return to her 
own folk. She knows no sure way of getting back. No one can legitimately 
criticise this character as she is nothing culturally and might in reality be 
anything. Laughing Boy, her lover, is not, in my opinion, as successfully 
drawn. The force of tradition is so binding that it is highly improbable that 
a Navajo could be so thoroughly converted to such highly untraditional 
behavior in a single night. 

Most often in books of this kind failure is framed in terms of bad taste. 
This is due to the conscious or subconscious attitude which despises or mocks 
all that is not as we are. This criticism cannot be applied to La Farge’s book. 
One might not agree that a Navajo makes love the way Slim Girl and Laugh- 
ing Boy do, but at any rate it is not offensive either to Navajo (I should 
judge) or to white. The only note of bad taste in the book is the dedication 
for which we are sorry. 

There are too many first rate ethnological observations to allow of 
comment here. We must mention however the descriptions of silver making 
and ideas for patterns, the joy of work, whether of herding or of weaving, the 
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fact that natives think while they are doing these things. There is nothing in 
primitive or civilized society as dramatic or moving as a Navajo funeral, 
Laughing Boy completes his idyll in a manner which for true Navajo spirit 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is one of the most powerful scenes of the story, 


GLADYS A. REICHARD, 
Barnard College, New York City. 


LE FOLKLORE DANS L’OEUVRE DE CHARLES DE COSTER. Numéro spécial du 
FOLKLORE BRABANCON. 12 Vieille Halle aux Blés. Bruxelles. 153 pages, 
15 francs. 


Le Folklore Brabancon has just issued in honor of the centennial of 
Charles De Coster, a series of studies by nine specialists which will be a valu- 
able complement to Belgium’s greatest novel, Ulenspiegel. All the biographers 
have told us that the author’s friends were artists and scholars, that he 
haunted the museums and that he spent four years as an employe in the 
Royal Archives. Now we have precise information as to some uses he made 
of his opportunities for gathering curious and authentic details of manners 
and beliefs in the sixteenth century. The booklet contains thirty ancient 
designs and sixteen modern as illustrations respectively of the folklore 
sources and of the text of the novel. A preliminary essay claims that every truly 
original national literature springs from folklore which is formed of usages 
and myths evolved by popular consciousness. The following studies trace 
Ulenspiegel in legend and in art; his faithful companion in the novel, Lamme 
Goedzak, scarcely existed before De Coster outside of popular woodcuts. 
Another essay quotes and classifies the chief incidents in the story which belong 
to the realm of folklore. Here we could wish at least a brief commentary; 
the bare mention may suffice for specialists to attach the customs or allusions 
to a whole order of known phenomena, but the bulk of the book seems 
addressed to a wider audience. Similarly the chapter on Folklore dans les 
Légendes Flamandes, the author’s first book, gives résumés of the legends, 
which must be read entire to be appreciated, but too brief indications of 
sources and parallels. For instance, we are informed that the first legend is 
full of scenes of sorcery drawn from an old Latin text. The author himself has 
told us that, and we wish to know at least where that text may be found. 
Possibly the most satisfactory essay is the one dealing with sorcery in the 
sixteenth century and the use De Coster made of the documents at his 
disposal. Interesting also are the studies on ‘‘stones of justice’, to which 
there is a reference in Ulenspiegel, and on the reality of the custom by which 
a man might be pardoned at the foot of the gallows if a girl offered to marry 
him. Nele saves Ulenspiegel in this way. The last essay is a comparison 
between Ulenspiegel and a Flemish novel by Félix Timmermans, Paillieter, 
tending to show how truly representative of his people is De Coster’s hero. 
The essays are valuable not only as proving that De Coster was thoroughly 
versed in the manners of the sixteenth century, but also as a refutation of the 
charges of coarseness occasionally brought against him. While remaining 
faithful to the spirit of his documents, he constantly modified or omitted 
details too revolting for modern taste. 

BENJAMIN M. WOODBRIDGE. 
Reed College, Oregon. 
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A VAQUERO OF THE BRUSH COUNTRY. J. Frank Dobie. 1929. The Southwest 
Press. Dallas, Texas. $ 3.50. 


As we picked up this book with its snakeskin (paper) cover we remarked 
to ourself, “Another of those cowboy books!’ But we had not read beyond 
the first chapter before we realized that, although the book is a “cowboy 
book”’, it is undeserving of the unconcealed scorn with which the remark was 
uttered. For it is really a history of the Texas-Mexico border when there was 
no law in the land, and what is more, it is a history carefully documented. 
That it happens to be interestingly written is all in its favor and recommends 
it to the layman, than whom none has a more distorted outlook on the “wild 
and woolly West.” 

A great deal of the material is based on the account of John Young, the 
vaquero. The natrative differs markedly, however, from most autobio- 
graphies (biographies) in that general aspects of the various situations are 
stressed. The narrator succeeds in picturing the universally significant, 
instead of making himself the center of attraction. The effect of order and 
unity is, no doubt, to be credited to the author. The most striking feature is 
the fact that the vaquero does not depict himself and his fellow ‘‘brush 
pappers”’ as individuals conscious of opening up a new country and reducing 
it to law and order, but rather as men going about their business and 
performing it as best they may. That their business happened to have 
romantic appeal was a matter they did not think much about. They knew 
they liked their job. 

Of the many subjects stressed, one of the most interesting is that of the 
wantonness with which cattle were destroyed, often by hundreds, merely for 
hides and tallow. The fate of the horse thief is understandable considering the 
smallness of the population which stood for decency and the way it was 
scattered. The organization of the trail drive, methods of keeping books, 
ethics regarding brands, branding itself, are other subjects of historical 
importance treated. These and other matters are made vivid and readable 
by constant personal experiences, which, however, manage to avoid the 
sentimental senility so common in this kind of memoirs. 

The interpretation of Billy the Kid, shows him up as an exhibitionist with 
the gun, a self-advertiser, who was admired much as a gangster is today. 
The evaluation of his personality and influence seems to be unbiased and cool, 
the opinion of one who admires courage rather than dare-deviltry, adventure 
met “‘in the line of duty’’ rather than that manufactured for publicity. 

We congratulate Professor Dobie on the organization of the book; we 
should like to know John Young. 

GLADYS A. REICHARD. 

Barnard College, Columbia University. 


PRAIRIE SMOKE. Melvin R. Gilmore, illustrated by Louis Schellbach. 1929. 
Columbia University Press. New York. $. 2.50. 


Dr. Gilmore has given us in the volume entitled ‘‘Prairie Smoke’ a some- 
what idealized picture of the plains when their inhabitants were still Indian. 
The title sets the tone of the book. He chose it not only because of the beauty 
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of patches of an early spring flower called, colloquially, Prairie Smoke, bug 
also because of the sensory impressions and emotions inherent in the wordg) 
especially to one who knows and loves the plains. 

The author is primarily a naturalist and emphasizes, as is to be expected, 
the Indians’ knowledge and appreciation of nature, of plants and animalg 
particularly. The presentation of a large amount of folk-lore is done skilfully, 
not entirely in the form of folk tales but rather by description with mytho- 
logical interspersions. When myths of folk tales are related, they are told? 
in simple but effective style which does not lose the spirit of the Indian} 
narrative. 

The chief merit of the book is that it conveys to the reader a true picture 
of Indian life and belief in the plains in a simple but dignified and attractive © 
way. 


G. A. R, 
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